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Tue Spectator of last Saturday contains an 
article which claims respectful notice. The drift 
of it is to point out to the friends of Religions. 
Equality the impolicy of making the question 
of Disestablishment one of the primary condi- 
tions of united action in future between the 
various sections of the Liberal party. For the 
most part, it purporte to be a oriticiem of Mr. 
Leatham’s sparkling speech” at Hudders- 
field, and it takes occasion, in the course of its 
remarks, to glance at Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
paper in the Fortnightly Review. We need 
hardly intimate to our readers how widely we 
differ from our contemporary in the ground 
which it occupies in relation to the main ques- 
tion at issue between us, nor how materially 
that difference of judgment would necessaril 
affect the views we entertain of the practical 
steps to be adopted in order to the speediest 
and completest realisation cf the object. before 
us. But it is fitting to ponder and to accept 
wise counsels from whatever quarter they come ; 
and; without implying our coneurrence in all 
the considerations urged by the Spectator, we. 


are, nevertheless, of opinion that in substance | 


the thoughts submitted to these whom it de- 
signates ‘‘ aggressive Radicals are well worth 
serious reflection. — hd 

The initiation of a discussion as to the condi- 
tions on which the party of Disestablishment 
shall form a new alliance with moderate 
Liberals, or shall accept the leadership of Mr. 
Gladstone, seems to us a little prematare. Be 
the decision of it on what ground sobyer it may, 
it can do but little good ; it may do much harm. 
For the present—perhaps for some considerable 
time to come—the business of those who are 
aiming at the settlement of the vcclesiastical 
policy of the realm upon the permanent basis 
of the self-support and self-government of all 
religious organisations, lies with the nation 
rather than with the leaders of Parliamen : 
parties. The latter they may safely follow in 
all contests with the Conservative majority, the 
scope and end of which have their approbation, 
—— the necessity of resorting to any com- 
) w 


achieve. What they can do without any com- 
promise of their ulterior purpose we think they 
should do, without seeking to adjust terms re- 
lating to a political enterprise not yes ripe for 
the decision of Parliament. In reference to 
this matter, the spirit of the Apostolio injunc- 
tion may be called to remembrance, that 
‘‘ where there is a willing mind,” men’s actions 
will be accepted for what they have, and not 
for what they have not. To demand for the 
Parliamentary of their principles 
whatever may be justified by the, measure of 
power they may possess, isa duty inéumbent 


968 | upon their conscienves. To claim mere as a 


condition of general co-operation with others 
can hardly be as the dictate of poli- 
tical sagacity. True, also, that if you eontem- 
plate compromise it may be politic to ask more 
than you expect to get. But in working for a 
great principle not yet recognised as buch by 
the community at large, it is surely of some 
importance not to damage the prospects of that 


in reference to it, which there is to 4 
reserve of power to enforce if nob comp 
with. | 
We confess we view with regret 
tems of impatience in the minds of 
mistakeably earnest friends of the 
ment moyement of a disposition to 
the work lying before them by a, 
itical coercion. The time will 


tant as it me when a clear u 
people will, through the medium of 
stituencies, give their voice in 


other questions. Even if we could win 
over to us without having previously 


. * of 
what we desire to make other . te 
cause we think their tendency is to dive 


merely the soundness, but the feasi 
ne: ie 


1 of the great reform 
bringing about. In doing s0, of course we 


principle by exaggerated demands upon —2 


| London into possession of its new offices by an 


|S polite. ¢ 


political | 
hope—perhaps it is not by any meansgo dis- 
f the 


fairly entitled to avail ourselves of all the 
assistance we can derive from the internal dis- 
cord of the Church Establishment, and also of 
all political strength which can be obtained 
from the co-operation of the working classes 
who are outside the pale. There is plenty of 
material upon which to expend all the energy 
we possess. There is nothing whatever 
to discourage confident expectation that a 
sufficient political power may be generated, 
within a reasonable time, for achieving the 
great change to which we are looking forward. 
Let us see to it that we are not tempted—or, if 
tempted, that we do not consent —to leave the 
high road, however wearisome it may seem, for 
by-paths which may promise easier and speedior 
progress, but which, in the end, will only 
delude us. When we have made our army 
ready, leaders will not be wanting. Until then 
it is not our policy to seek them. 


SCHOOL BOARD DOINGS. 
Sin Canale REED very appropriately sig- 
nalised the entry of the School Board for 
i with 
he then made have attracted a 
good deal of attention from the! — 


inion. For the facts whi 


be accompli 


ite whole country 


In brief, 


them 1, 
room for 1,250 each. — 
airy, furnished with 
proved furniture, the t 
books, maps, and pictures, and every 
hich sanitary considerations suggest. : 
cost which this has u 
ought to re-assure timid 14 
whenever ecclesiastical policy ap to thei 
pocket susceptibilities. For the buildings, 
as they stand, including cost of sites 
and conveyancing, but excluding furniture and 
books, have hitherto been yrovided at a rate 
rather under than over ten pounds for every 
child accommodated. esigns of these 
buildings, while entirely free from extrava- 
gance, are yet of such a cheerful, lightsome, | 
and pleasing character, as to make a very wel- 
come contrast to he Fen and squalid sur- 
ich most of them ha ve had 
to be placed. g | 


But a more im uestion is, how are 
they filled? Sir hood 's answer to this 


ate 
harlee 


left hardly anything to be desired. Including 
temporary premises the board provides 76,723 
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school places; and there are 79,705 children on | 
the rolls. The average attendance shows a 
much lower figure, being 58,507 for the June 
quarter. But this is an improvement on pre- 
vious quarters; and considering the large num- 
bers of neglected children whom the board has 
gathered in, it is at any rate not worse than 
might fairly be ex The subject of ave- 
rage attendance suggests the action of the com- 
puleeey bye-laws; and the statements made 
with regard to this branch of school-board 
operations are perhaps more significant, and 
are certainly more impressive, than any others. 
„The school roll for London has been increased 
from 1871, when it stood at 208,520, to 343,102 
in June last. The average attendance at all 
efficient schools in London has been increased 
from 171,769 in 1871, to 256,391 in 1874.“ That 
is to say, the average number of children actu- 
ally present day by day in efficient primary 
schools is this year larger by about 85,000 than 
it was in 1871. Supposing these figures to be 
accurate, as we have every reason to believe— 
for the statistics of the board have borne 
triumphantly a great many confident assaults 
—we think that they represent one of the most 
amazing social movements which the history of 
the world can show. Where were these 85,000 
children—or rather the 130,000 represented by 
this averagesyngumber—in 1871? A certain pro- 
portion no t were at that time under school 
age. But the overwhelming majority were 
either running wild in the streets or attending 
wretched little inefficient schools, incapable of 
any result beyond wasted time, stifled lungs, 
and a vitiated constitution. The facts show that 
in the very centre of English life public opinion 
was thoroughly prepared for compulsion. And 
the discovery that denominational schools, so 
far from being emptied by the board, are far 
fuller than they ever were before, has gone far 
to reconcile the clerical mind to the inevitable 
march of events. Yet afterall, it is stated that 
there are 85,000 children still in schools declared 
by the Education De ent to be inefficient. 
And it is tolerably clear that ‘the schoel board, 
so far from exaggerating, has considerably 
under-estimated the work to be done. 

All this, so far as it , is vory satisf 
Dut there are some pointe site tented onto 
in Sir Charles Reed’s statement, and some others 
beyond the scope of his purpose, which suggest 
some anxious reflections. The elementary 
school system hitherto has scarcely been so suc- 
cessful that its mere enlargement can give us 
unmingled ys It hardly pretends to do 
more than the merest ments, which 
are often forgotten in the first year after a child 
has left school. And even when 250 attendances 
or 500 hours of instruction in the year have 
been secured, the rts of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors ahow beyond all cavil that this entirely 
fails to ensure anything like reasonable pro- 

It is in vain that clerical obscuranti 
reiterate with parrot-like eee of 
‘irregular attendance.” If in 500 hours of in- 
struction distributed over a year, children cannot 
be advanced from one of our paltry standards to 
another, there must be some fault in the 
methods of instruction. And the reports show 
that the ntage of failures is altogether 
unreasonable, If the school boards are onl 
seeking to extend and fortify a whi 
by scientific educationists is ed mainly as 
2 solution of the — 2 pAb it,” 

are very questiona ts in „not- 
withstanding HT their successful building and 
compulsion. We had understood that the 
School Board for London had shown some 
willinghood to take the lead in educational re- 
form. We had heard something of experimental 
schools here and there, especially of one in 
Stepney, in which none but certificated teachers 
are employed, and each class has a separate 


room. We had also gathered from reports 
which have a „that a resolute attempt 
was being to introduce Froebel’s Kinder 


Garten system for infant schools. It may have 
been too early for the chairman of the board 
to give = authoritative information on these 
points, but his silence made a sin id in 
a very interesting speech. N 

Again, we are told that the London has 
found no need of free schools, and that 8,400 
— who 9 8 free Fm . 
schools are now y payi We 
thoroughly appreciate the — wisdom 
shown in the extensive adoption of a penny 
fee—a course which minimises the difficulty, 
while it leaves open for a more mature public 
opinion the question whether the nominal fee 
should be made substantial or should be 
abolished. But when we find that out of the 
above miserable children 1,327, or nearly one 
sixth, have, to use Sir Charles Reed’s euphe- 
mism failed to pay continuously,” we become 
haunted with a fear that a considerable number 


may be sacrificed in thé process of impressing 
a salutary lesson on their parents. And we 


are reminded of certain rumours that notwith- 
standing all the activity of the Bye-laws Com- 
mittee, if a family of destitute children are 
excluded from school, according to rule, for 
non-payment of their fees, it may take ten or 
twelve weeks befora they are brought back 
again by the payment or remission of school- 
pence. We have heard of large schools in 
which fifty or sixty children are turned back 
ev week for non-payment. Nearly all 
of these lose the day, and a large proportion 
lose the whole week. While this sort of thing 
is as common as we believe it to be, the tone 
of Sir Charles Reed on the fee question 1s we 
fear a little too complacent. We find no fault 
whatever with the board for its refusal to esta- 
blish free schools. On the contrary we think 
that this decision is in accordance with public 
opinion. But we are far from being sure that 
o problem is solved. 
is only one other point on which we 
desire to touch. School boards are supposed 
only to supplement the efforts of clerical 
‘‘ voluntaries.” Thus, in London, when places 
for 112,000—or atthe utmost 140,000 — have been 
provided by the board, the Education Depart- 
ment, according to the 9 Aes | 4 
any further progress, and insis all the res 
of "the —— population shall be satisfied 
with what the clergy provide for them. But 
anyone who com the two sets of schools 
will foresee.a difficulty. The time will assuredly 
come when the ratepaying parents of some 
300,000 children condemned to attend volun- 
tary schools of very inferior accommodation 
will want to know the reason why educational 
palaces are provided for only a favoured 
minority of the population. And every year of 
increased popular instruction will make this 
uestion interesting to a wider constituency. 
tt would be well if the clergy were, meantime, 
to ponder the answer they would give. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir was remarked at a recent meeting in Lanca- 
shire that the country would not be converted to 
anti- tate Church principles until Manchester had 
reversed its recent verdict respecting the choice of 
political candidates. With the greatest respect for 
the friend who made this observation, we are 
obliged to express the opinion that he is wholly 
mistaken. The history of all countries, ancient 
and modern, shows that the special influence of 
i This was 


times past, been the case with 
It is quite possible that Man- 
chester should be the very last town to give in 
its adhesion to disestablishment, and that its so 
doing should be the seal instead of the initiation of 
the movement. What matters? The tide may 
probably sweep Bradford to the front as years ago 
was so swept. But the verdict of no 
town will settle the verdict of the country on the 
Liberation movement, and if Manchester lags be- 
hind it must be left to lag behind. It is not all 
as we have often found. The pivot of 
politics will most likely turn, as it has often done 
in history, upon an apparently much obscurer place, 
which may thereupon gain a renown compared 
with which the trade renown of Manchester will 
be nothing. 

However, the time will come when this question 
will be settled, and Manchester, very probably, be 
left altogether in the background. In fact, it has 
been apparent for a long time that we must look else- 
where for illustrations of political and ecclesiastical 
progress. We see it, however, in other districts. 
Even Exeter is becoming Radical, as we judge from 
the resistance made to the payment of Dominicals. 
That resistance is what Lord Strafford called 
„ thorough, and we- doubt whether it will not 
help to shake the Church in Devonshire to its foun- 
dations—the Devonshire Church Institution to the 
contrary notwithstanding. By-the-bye, may we 
ask how the Church Institution Sunday is getting 
on? Is there really to be a ermon and a collection 
in every parish church in England in favour of 
Church revenues ? 

We ask this question first because of the appeal 
that we have seen, and secondly because of an 
article which we have read in the National Church 
—which perhaps the editor will excuse us for 
quoting. This article tells us as follows—and we 
quote it entire for obvious reasons :— 


It is evident we aresoon likely to have stirring times 
as far as Church Defence is concerned. The press has 
taken up the subject with an energy that shows it is 
fully aware of the inevitable battle that is before us. 
Three leaders in the Tunes, followed by others in most 
of the London daily and weekly papers, are the heralds 
that proclaim the coming storm. At length Church- 
men and their friends 2 — to be aroused and 
to speak out, and are not likely to be lulled to sleep 
— 


| 


all the special advantages such a position "T= 
on 


midst. But the average Englishman is quite unable to 
form an opinion for himself, even if he cared to do so. 
The advocates of disestablishment, therefore, are 
careful to have a plausible one, ready male for him; 
which, by means of confe: public moorings, 
lectures, pamphlets, travelling agents, and all 

cleverly-contrived machinery of egitation, they are 
endeavou to oo. off upon Englishmen as the only 
true ene. ve been engaged indirectly in this 
work for years, but now they are about to commence a 


new ani vigorvus in November with the 
greater of the 1 already mentioned pro- 
mised — rate the work. We cannot but 
admire the way in which the net is spread before the 
eyes of unwary of these views. Disestablish- 
ment is kept y in view, whilst disendowment, 
which must inevitably accompany it, is rarely men- 


to fascinate certain 
rivy Council, whilst nothing is said respecting the far 
nes intolerable yoke which may be — on the 
clergy by the will of the absolute majority of a national 
synod, Liberationista see clearly enough that dis- 
estabhshment would at ~ ae them their keenly- 
victory over deno- 


tianity of the nation is now steadil ignored on the 
Liberationiet full well the pas- 


sacred associations of their 


be sufficient to silence all further lamen over 
the downfall of the Irish Church. It — simply 


aod episcopal It — best of trades, 
revenues, 
the most profitable of speculations—a hundred times 


better than vu ee 
ture. 14 wi out the sweat of the 
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1 the ingo uiag with oud the trouble of | siastical legislation and the Church. Here we see | brought to Mr. Gordon that Mr. Tomkins, who 


Ing itup. If “A Layman” spsaks the truth, the 
— 2 has been strong in daath, aad the Irish 
Church, at her last gasp, has been clutching at wealth 
to be spent far away. 

Very true, but is not this the custom of the 


clergy all over the world? Will it not be illus- 
trated in the next disendowment if pains are not 


taken to prevent it? 

We are glad to have before us a fall report of 
Mr. J. H. Tillett’s address on Sacerdotalism and 
Superstition, delivered at the opening meeting of 
the Cowper Congregational Church, at East Dere- 


ham. It is somewhat lengthy, but it is thoroughly 
to the point. We quote the last paragraph— 


Now, what are we to do? I trust we are pre- 
paring for the n conflict. We see that there is 
something coming, though we cannot as yet see the 
exact form it will assume, nor do we know the exact 
time or manner of its arrival. A straggie is approach- 
ing between superstition aad the primitive spiritual wor- 
ship; between the Bible and tradition, between people 
and priests. Through the psople of Dereham, I would 
. to the people of Norfolk, and say—Be pre d 
to do in the time to come what your forefathers did so 
bravely in their day. An abyss is opening for the 
apostate nations, and great and increasing troubles are 
in store for all such. If the people of E gland would 
stand secure, they must draw back from the apostasy 
which has recently reared its head amongst us. By 
word and vote they must help to put dowa the idola- 
trous priests.” e see the danger, and how it was 
foretold—how it commenced, and how it hu grown. 
The remedy is to hold to the Bible, the Bible only, as 
the faithful record of the his of our religion, and 
the only standard of our faith. The errors which have 
growu into the Papacy were at first appwent trivial 
innovations. They have become the means of the 
direst mischief; aud perhaps the worst has not yet 
come, Superstition an an idolatrous priesthood have 
been the bane of Christendom. The future of Eaglaud 
depends on the faithful preaching of that simple word 
which, apart from all things visible, brings the Divine 
life into the human heart, 


It is not all who fall away. We have an illus- 
tration of this in the proceedings connected with 
the 201st anniversary of the Congregational Church 
at Hertford, held at the Shire Hall in that town. 
The Hertfurdshire Mercury states: 

The first prayer was offered by the Rov. J. O. Fel- 
lowes, B.A., Baptist; the Rev. J. W. Walker, B.A. 
Congregationalist, of Cheshunt, read the Soriptures and 


offered prayer, in which — of the Litany of the 
Church of Bogland were iutroduced. The sermon was 
reached bythe Rev. R. F. Spencer, LL D., vicar of 
t. Matthew's, Marylebone. The preacher, who wore 
the ordinary black gown and Doctor's hood, preached 
an extempore sermon from the 17th chapter of the Aots 


of the A and the first three verses. In the 
course of his sermon, Dr. Spencer spoke with earnest- 
ness of the es im ance of union amongst evan- 
gelical Christians in these critical times. He felt it a 


great privilege to stand before them that day in order 
to show his oneness and brotherhood with all those 
whom he expected to meet in heaven, where they would 
all sing the same song, and cast their crowns at the 
feet of the same Saviour. 


There is nothing in law against this, at least we 
believe not; but there is something to be said in 
Dr. Spencer’s favour in the matter of charity. We 
shall get right by-and-bye. 

It is with great regret that we record the death 
of the Rev. W. Robinson, of Cambridge—one of the 
earliest advocates of the anti-State Charch move- 
ment. More than a generation ago, Mr. Robinson 
was in the van of this movement, either at K etter- 
ing or at Cambridge. His writings—especially his 
Sia of Conformity ”—have contributed greatly to 
its development. He had very individual notions 
respecting the best means of advancing the object 
we all have in view; but his ability was always 
unquestioned, as his motive was always pure. 
Perhaps the last thing he—a highly cultured man 
or his numerous friends ever expected, was that 
he should die in a Western State of America. Bat 
he had done his work, and borne his testimony 
and thea, what matters where one dies“ 


AN EPISCOPAL PUZZLE. 


Amona the porplexing problems of this age one 
of the most perplexing is the mind of a bishop. 
What elements mike it up! how elastic it often 
bscomes under the touch of a statesman’s hand! 
how it strains at a guat ani swallows a camel ! how 
uncomfortably it wrigzles about between serving 
two masters to make the best of both worlds! 
These are phenomens which make an analysis of it 
at most times diffizult, aud sometimes rather harm- 
fal to our sense of spirituality. The latest instance 
of a man 80 curiously wrought is supplied by Bishop 
Wordsworth in his address to the Diocesan Con- 
ference at Lincoln. Ia this address the bishop via- 
dicated his refasal of the title Rverend to 
Wesleyan ministers by reiteratia z his familiar arga- 
m3nats—arzimaats which might hava been held con- 
clasive in the sixteeath centary, but which would be 
coasiderei simply pitisble ia this, ware it not that 
they inflict duamyz» oaths Chursh. Bat it is not 
to this portion of ths alirass we refer. It is to his 
observations on the relation bst ved recent eccls- 


how the bishop yielded to what he considers a policy 
of profanity. He tells us that when the Public 
Worship Bill was before the House of Lords, he 
was strongly moved at the Charch being disre- 
garded on matters affecting her worship; at the 
prospect of ambiguous rubrics being enforced on 
the clergy by severe penalties ; and, more than all, 
at bishops being degradingly treated by worldly 
politicians as only peers of Parliament. Against 
those Erastian views he lifted up a voice of remon- 
strance. With respect to the bishops, right in the 
teeth of a declaration he solemnly made when con- 
secrated to the See of Linooln, he asserted that the 
authority of himself and his Right Reverend brethren 
is of supernatural origin, and denounced in terms of 
holy horror the interference of Parliament with his 
and their heaven - gi ven prerogatives. Having thus 
relieved his conscience —only by uttering a few 
phrases cheaply coined—he gave himself up to 
making the best of tampering with divine autho- 
rity. Still, the law of compensation everywhere 
prevails. Every act rewards itself; and so, per- 
haps, something of what the bishop lost in giving 
up a fuaadamental principle, he has gained—at 
least, he thinks he has gined, which is satis- 
factory enough—in a few trifling matters of 
detail. He assures his clergy assembled at 
Lincoln that his remonstrances had their 
desired effect.” If so, the desire that the 
influence of the bishop’s Divine authority might 
operate on the bill was modest exceedingly. We 
gather from Dr. Wordsworth that as the bill finally 
passed, it bore some considerable impress of the 
power of his expostulations. He is thankful that 
Convocation has been authorised to clear up aud 
revise disputed rabrics. That can scarcely be 
regarded as an important concession to the super- 
natural authority of the Episcopate, especially as 
the bishop is forced to remind us, that no action of 
Convocation is legally worth a straw without the 
sanction of Parliament. He records with gratitude 
that the Church has not to pay the piper, Mr. 
Disraeli having kindly consented to provide the 
salary of the judge from funds obtained from the 
children of this generation. That is but a paltry 
and rather selfish msthod of showing the superiority 
of the Church over the world. It mskes him 
happy that the operation of the bill is postponed 
till Jaly, that Convocation may have an opporta- 
nity of amending the rubrics. It is a singular way 
of recognising the Divine claims of the Church to 
give to Convocation only the mere show of power. 
Bat as Bishop Wordsworth considers these three 
concessions to be most weighty and vital results of 
his remonstrances, wa, of course, are quite content 
—only we can’t help thinking for how little his 
heaven-given office tells ia the House of Lords, and 
for how small things he puts it in abeyance. He 
feels that ‘‘ Convocation has now a serious responsi- 
bility laid upon it”—ordinary mortals would fancy 
that it has always had, with bishops in it appointed 
to rule the Church by the Holy Ghost. He would 
have Convocation assisted to bear the burden of 
this solema duty; but neither more clergy nor any 
laity shoul be admitted within its sacred preciacts. 
The clergy might help Convoostion by expressing 
their opinion in Diocesan Synods, or in their 
humbler assemblies of Ruridecansl Chapters. As 
for the laity, they are in Parliament, ani through 
Parliament they already bestride the nsrrow world 
of Convocation. The most that should be done is 
to elect from the Diocesan Synods a body which 
might have the honour of consulting with Convo- 
cation on Chursh matters. Beyond this the bishop 
cannot go; for the Church and her dignities are a 
Divine institation, and cannot be altered by any 
earthly power of princes or parliaments! Are we 
not right in saying that the mind of a bishop 
passeth knowledge? Is there anything more 
curiously inconsistent, or more painfully weak, than 
the way ia which Dr. Wordsworth sets up super- 
human claims for his Charch, and then helps Par- 
liameut to knock them over, glorying in the small 
concessions it receives for this indignity ? 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
MR. GORDON'S LIBERATION LECTURES. 


Dopey, vein Newcasrie.—On Monday evening 
last, Me. Gordon lectured inthe Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel, ia this place, on Disestablishment and 
Disendowment,” Mr. Grieves in the chair. There 
was a large attendance, and the utmost interest was 
manifested in the lecturer's statements, and was 


‘subsequently expressed by several speakers, some 


of whom went ia strongly for active membership in 
the society's ranks. e moeting concluded with 
hearty votes of thanks, and broke up in mutual 
congratalations, soon, alas! to be overclouded. 
Just as the meeting was dispersing, news was 


— 


t to have joined him at the meeting-house 

this time, had dropped down by the roadside, 
er es in an utterly hel Agen ms Mr. 

ordon at once gave up any thought =, 
his own home that night, and set off to look after 
friend, and far on in the night, in early morning, 
in fact, Mr. Tomkins, still insensible, having been 
duly housed, Mr. Gordon succeeded in getting the 
grief-stricken wife, and family physician, to his 
side. It was obviously tony, and our friend, 
in the prime of life, to his rest at half-past 
five o'clock that same morning. Nothing could 
have been further from the thoughts of family, or 
friends, and the incident is throughout, inexplicably 
n a 

y, for w 0 ra and s ies o 

kind friends — ate asked. er 

BraMLey, near Legps. — Suffering from the — 
depression of the sad event just related, and from 
physical exhaustion also, Mr. Gordon resumed his 
week’s work here on the following (Tuesday) 
evening. Mr. Gordon had been announced to 
lecture on Liberationism Essentially a Working 
Man’s Question,” and the large Methodist Free 
Church Soboolroom was crowded to the door * * 
very demonstrative 2 over whom Mr. 
Councillor Barker presided. The lecturer, and his 
lecture, were received with great enthusiasm, and 
two local notabilities having undertaken to reply 
on a future evening, one of them rose to pro- 
test against some of the lecturer's statements 
meantime, but did not seem very happy in his com- 
ments. No other remarks, save in the usual votes 


Braprorp Moor, Lisrrat Ci.vs.—Same lecture 
here, in this place, next evening, Mr. Rhodes, a 
veteran Reformer, ia the chair. Mr. E Thomas, 
of on gees — — 5 were also 
present, spoke at soms le upon the votes 
of thanks. No. controversy. remind 

Buemanrorr, Leeos.—Next evening Mr. Gor- 
don lectured in Mount Tabor Chapel bere on Bible 
Nonconformists,” the pastor, Mr. Johnson, intro- 
ducing the lecturer, whose exposition of the asser- 
tion of the rights of conscience by the three 
Hebrew children was listened to with no little 
interest, though the audience seemed somewhat new 
to his particular way of looking at it. Interest 
seemed, however, in our work, and cordial return of 
thanks. Wretched night. 

Baaproro, Lisgrat Ci.vs, Orv Bowis LANE. 

17 very hearty audience 
ital place of meeting. Mr. Councillor 
presided, and very warmly intro- 
duced the lecturer, whose subject was: The Esta- 
blishment State paid. Upon this subject, ever fresh, 
Mr. Gordon interested his audience for over an 
hour, and put the thing as plainly as ble. No 
discussion, but Me. Thomss a se 
the meeting, and the chairmsn aleo, who had pre- 
viously spoken with great point, expressed his grati- 
fication with the lecture, aad meeting generally. 
Usual votes. 

The Carlisle papers report that arrangements are 


already in ress for the great debate in that 
city between Mr. Gordon and Rev. Dr. Potter, of 
Sheffield. 


Tas Bravrvrp Baanca.—Oa Thureday evening, 
Oct. I, a of the members of this 
in Bradford and the district was held in the Cen 
Liberal Club, Bradford, Mr. Edward West in the 
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was expressed to carry out the 


Additional Tie © were 
the amount of 116/. 10s., and 
hat the winter campaign had 


IBUTION oF PusticaTions.—We are glad 
system is now being organised for the 
r distribution of the suciety’s tracts, 
Some of the letters in response to 
for local distributors are very gratifying. 
h correspondent says, If you send me a 
of tracts, I will secure a friend at each of 


i 


i 


— 
eo 


** 


8 
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: 
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leaflets, 


i 
. 


* 
5 
3 
2 


our places of worship to distribute portions of 
them, and I will undertake to send small packets 
to the gentry and farmers in the bour- 


b 

hood.” A Suffolk correspondent says, ‘Is 
glad to make the best possible use of any of the 
society's publications with which you may at any 
i istri „ A Wiltshire cor- 


1 remember that the Anti- 
Corn Law League did this the country through, and 


it had an immense effect. I am glad you have 
begun this, and it is worth doing so [ should 
recommend you not to expense.” An Essex 
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they are distributed.” A North Devon correspon- ; 
22 „J think I can undertake the work 
you ask, and see that the publications of the society 
are well distributed around this to 2 cir- 
cumference of six or seven miles.” We be 
glad to have the names of such distributors for 
every town and village. Liberator. 


—_—_ 


—~~ 


THE EXETER DOMINICAL CASES. 


The Exeter t of the Pali Mall 
Gazette writes : —‘‘ A 


Rev. J. Pease, of Allhallows. 
tors, however, are firm in their 
not to pay. The auctioneer has a 
of Sandford, the shoemaker, 


ised the goods 
the auction will 
be held on Monday. Much sympathy is felt for 
Sandford and his family, which has been steength: 
ened by the fact that when the bailiff took the 


inven he included a little box of prize books 
which the eldest boy had received at school, and 
the little fellow cried a deal, until he was 
promised that the books should be replaced if they 
were sold. There is good reason for believing that 
the matter will be — prominently ore 
Parliament next session, for it appears these 
Dominicals—sometimes called ‘sacrament money ’ 
—are only demanded in three towns — London, 
York, and Exeter. Meanwhile, great efforts are 
being made by gentlemen in Exeter to trace the 
history of this obnoxious impost. The Kev. J. 
B. Strother relies very much u lack 
Memorials of Ezeter as an authority for the 
custom ; but a correspondent of the Western Times 
points out that the printed work does not agree 
with the MS. in the Guildball. The writer ob- 
serves, moreover, that— 

Igacke derived nearly all but the latter part of his 
book from the manuscript of his predecessor in office, 
the learned John Hooker. In attempting to embellish 
or improve upon Hooker he often perverted his meaning 
or made gratuitous additions to his text. 

On the subject of Dumivicals Izacke's 
„% Memorials” has the following :—1515. ‘‘ The custom 
touching the Dominieals here was tryed in the King’s 
Court, held at the Guiidhall, and a verdict fuuad jor 
the plaintiff whereby the custom was held yood.” 

In Isacke’s Ma. Memorials” at the Guildhall tho 
passage runs thus:—*This yeare the custome for 
payinge of the Dominicals within this Citty was tryed 
ya the Guildhall.“ 

In wey fs 514 we — . . * — 
payeingo of the Domy within this citie was 
yn the Guildhall.” = 

It will be noticed, continues the writer, that while the 


MSS. of Hooker and Izacke agree, the latter's printed 
work contains the important addition which I have 
marked by italics, It is evident that Izacke derives no 


authority from Hooker's MS. for his statements of the 
result of the trial. ‘The Rolls of the Mayor's Court for 
1515 have been taken to London to be produced in 
evidence at the trial of the cause, but it appears from 
Mr. Gidley’s letter on the subject that they do not refer 
to this case. The rolls of the Provost Court of this date 
are wanting in the ** Archives, but it is possible, as 


Mr. Gidley s that they may bave been in exis- 
tence in Tsacke's time (1665), and that his addition to 
Hooker's statement may have 


been based on these 
records. 

— who ha ve moored n in 7 
versy Go not ap to be aware althoug © Pas- 
2 quoted above is the only one relating to Dominicals 


o's published work, it is not the only reference 
to the subject in his original manuacript, 


In this latter 
we find . — under the date 1518:—“ This 
years was commen 


Hooker — —— th This 

a entry thus :— yeare 
was commensed suete beewene the p'son of St. 
Mary Steps and one J-B. teunt to Willm peryam for & 
coneernynge the Domynicalls wh the saide p'son 


>é 


8 
5 


Priest w 

doctrine 

denying the real : 
suffered. at the . re this 
it i 5 alder 
it is 
manded by four are 
all Ritualists. | 


necessary is being 
One of the contributors w a 


dressed to the secretary, and read at a 
meeting held on Friday evening in 
the executions referred to. At 


owing friends in the localities who will see that 


it should only be paid through the priests’ mes- 
senger of love, the auctioneer.” tions were 

denouncing the conduct of Messrs. Strother 
and Pearse, and in favour of sending a petition to 
the House of Commons praying for the abolition of 
the ‘obnoxious custom.” Reference was made to 
the fact that Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., had 
pew i with, and it was stated that he 


ised to introduce next session a bill to 
; 6 * 10 announcement was 
reoei v loud cheering 
Yesterday was the day 
Sandiord 


4 1 n 
appointed the of 
Crowds flocked to the house, 
in a densely district on 
of the city. hen the auctioneer 
arrived the houge of three rooms was cra 
— the street filled with people. After quietness 

been restored, the auctioneer to com- 
mence the sale. Eventually the auctioneer left the 
house, where the crowd inside exhibited various 
articles of furniture from the bedroom windows 
amid much laughter. 


THE LATE REV. WM. ROBINSON. 
(From the Cambridge Jndependent Press.) 


We Weret have to announce the demise of the 
Rev. Wm. inson, undoubtedly the greatest 
Nonconformist pastor who has laboured in this 
town since the days of the eminent Robert Hall, 
whose successor in the rate of the church in con- 
nection with St. Andrew’s-street Chapel he was for 
nearly twenty-two years. An Atlantic Cable telegram 
was received on Thursday by one of the sons of 
the late Mr. Robinson, residing in London, convey- 
ing the sad intelligence that the late pastor of 
St. Andrew’s-street Chapel died at hie son's resi- 
dence in the State of luwa, America, on Sunday 
last, aged 70 years, alter an attack of dysentery, 
which took bim off im ten days. 

Mr. Robinson received his education for the 
ministry at the Baptist College, Bristol, and in 
1820, became the pastor of a Baptist Church at 
Kettering, whence he removed in 1851 to assume 
the pastorate of the church at St. Ancirew’s-street, 
where he succeeded the Kev. Mr. Koff, his im- 
mediate predecessors being the Revs. Dr. Gray, 
— Edwards, Dr. Cox, Robert Hall, and Robert 
Robinson. The two last-named are men whose 
works follow them, and whose ministrations, like 
that of the subject of this notice, live after them, 
high in the estimation of their survivors. About 
two years ago, Mr. Robinson’s health began to fail 
him, and he then communicated to his church the 
necessity of securing the service; of an assistant, a 
suggestion which was at once acquiesced iu. 

At the beginning of the present year the rev. gentle- 
man succumbed to what he felt to be his strony duty, 
and resigned toe peavorete of the church, giving as 
his reason for serious step, ‘‘ bodily weakuess, 
and the impossibility of securing an acceptable 
assistant.” This step, after being announced to 
the church, was stated to the congregation on 
Sunday, Jap. 4, by means of a letter irom Mr. 
Robinson. After this letter had been read by the 
senior deacon, a poe — was expressive of 
the t sorrow felt by the e, their sym y 
with Mr. Robinson under — a the 


and faithful services ed h go J a 
period, with earnest hope lor his 5 eclining “ —. 2 
After his resignation, Mr. Robinson's pulpit minis- 


trations were, 80 -_— tea a learn, 
rare. In the spring o present 
year one af his sons, who bad settled in Iowa, North 
America, visited his parents, and on his return to 
the United States, one of his brothers and sisters 
returned with him to live there, and his father 
accompanied them on a visit for the of his 
health. On arriving in America his became 
improved, and he resumed occasional work in the 
ministration of the Word, taking part in the ordi- 
ion of ope or more ministers, a work for which 
his ripe experience and patriarchal ap 
pony ee him. So far as we can hear, his 
ealth continued to improve till about the middle 
of September, when he was seized with an attack 
of dysentery, to which, after ten “yx! suffering, 
succumbed, and he died full of years. 
e announcement of his death, which was made 
yesterday, caused a wide-spread feeling of sadness 
va the minds not only of his late flock, but all who 
knew him. It was 


was an uncompromising foe to whatever he thought 
error, and his Nonconformity was of the most 
th character. Withal, he was a man whom 
those best able to judge describe as of one 

‘purest natures, In Cambridge, 
pens his strongly pronounced views on 


deal of attention by a 
entitled, 
through 


r. Robinson thought it not inconsistent with the 


uties of his high office to take a prominent in 
the Ta of the great political — et the 
day, being a firm advocate, by tongue and pen, 


of civil and religious liberty. Latterly, Mr. in- 
gon threw himself into controversy between 
acience and revealed religion, defending the latter 
from the scepticism of modern scientific men. In 
this work he published a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Flinte, 
Fancies, and Facts.” In the denomination of which 
he was such an ornament, Mr. Robinson held a 
high place. In the year 1870 he was President of 
the Baptist Association, which held its 
session at Cambridge. He edited the Life an 
Works of the Rev. Robert Robinson, a former 
minister of the church. By his death is removed 
from among us a man of blameless life and unsullied 
„ wae chief aim was to instil into his 
ow-men the mighty and universal truths of the 


Christian religion. 
2 Me as the strength of 
Because heart was — = 


MIGRATION OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 


AL of the Irish Church” throws much 
light on this subject in a letter to the Times. One 
reason has been the immense shock given to the 
Irish Church by disestablishment and disendowmen 
another, the »  neighbonri and the chance ie 
prospects in a nei ring country. urther 
reason is the conduct of the clergy themselves, who 
have not been satisfied with the preservation of their 
vested interests, but, with few honourable excep- 
tions, have striven to make private gains to them- 
selves, large and small, over and above those vested 
interests, out of the fragments of former endow- 
ments left to the future Church. 


One of the chief ways in which this has been done 
has been by what is familiarly known in Ireland as 
‘commuting, compounding, and cutting.” By com- 
muting the Church gained and the clergy did not lose 
a single penny. — was paid his former income 
om: condition of doing his former duty. But the Church 
Act also allowed commuting clergymen to compound, 
whenever the representative body of the Church as- 
sented to their doing so. The clergyman was to take 
part of the commutation capital, at which his annuity 
was valued, and ceased to be bound to do more duty, 
and the Church kept the rest of his commutation capital 
as compensation for the loss of his services. The assent 
of the representative body was required to protect the 
interests of the Church, because it is plain that all de- 
pended for the Church upon the terms upon which the 
commutation capital was divided, and also upon what 
number of the clergy thus ceased to do duty. 80 far 
as parishes could Le united, compounding was a gain 
to the Church, because the remaming i 
able and glad to do the duty of the second parish, 
whose incumbent compounded, for the interest on 
that part of the capital | left to the Church, where, as 
in 5 many cases, the population was only 200 or 300 
or less. 


clergy, li 
own was 
gain to be by 
compounding, especially by all who were under the 
average age, and whose services for the rest ot their 
a were, therefore, of —7 value to the Church. 
permission to compound was given not only to 
men, charade heute komma abies. 


n, to those who held all the best 


Commutation was a 
as a whole. 
considerab 


interest of capital will leave the capital un- 
touched. many dioceses this been done, or 
nearly done. In one i in a very few 


os the interest on capital alone will be 
endow every parish with incomes varying from 
200/. to 350/. a-year, and the bi ric with J. 500 
a-year, independently of what subscriptions 
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then yield. There may not be many dioceses so 
well off, but everywhere the net result is better 
than anyone expected. 


The Duke of Norfolk has subscribed for three 

years 1,000/. annually to the current expenses of 
the Roman Catholic University College at Ken- 
sington. 
‘Tue CLERGY AND THE ELEMENTARY Epucarrox 
Acr.—The last election for school board members 
was hotly contested in Wolverhampton, as else- 
where, by Churchmen and Dissenters. The former 
put up the Rev. J. E. Gladstone, who isa cousin 
of the ex-Premier, and vicar of St. Matthew's in 
that town, and he headed the poll by a great 
number of — He went to the board as an ue 
compromising advocate of Church as against ic 
schools. At the meeting of the boerd on Friday, 
Mr. Gladstone offered to over the management 
of his schools to the board. 

ARCHDEACON DENISON ON CHURCH AND STATE. — 
Preaching in St. Michael’s Church, Southampton, on 
Monday night, Archdeacon Denison sketched the 
revival which had taken place in Church matters 
during . — — A page but asked hee + gra 
great © as we are, we could 8 
that the Church ot En d would not finish — 
other Churches had done if she was not faithful. 
He spoke of disestablishment as a coming certainty, 
to be witnessed by many who heard him, and urged 
those who had been awakened to a sense of their 
spiritual duties in the practice of what the world 
called ritual, tosuffer persecution rather than yield 
to the civil law, for it was only by sxffering that 
Churches had grown. 

THe Duke or NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
CHURCH or Roux — The Daily Telegraph of Monday 
gays: - We received some days since an important 
commupication to the effect that His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland had become a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. In order to test the accu- 
racy of this statement, we sent for information to 
Alnwick, and learnt from a telegraphic despatch 
that the rumour had no foundation in fact. In 
consequence, however, of a reiteration of the original 
assertion on Sunday night, we referred the report to 
one of the highest authorities of the Catholic 
Church of England, who in answer to our inquiries 
asserts his firm belief in the duke’s conversion, and 
adds that his grace was lately admitted into com- 
munion by the a of Beverley.” Yesterday the 
Telegraph announced on authority that there is no 
authority for the rumour, which, we may remark, 
has been spread all over the country, and has even 
a red, in a very definite form, in the Freeman 

ournal, the Irish Roman Catholic organ. The 
duke has, however, himself declared it be ‘‘ a false 
and baseless calumny.” 


Tae Linerats AND DISESTABLISHMENT.—The 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, speaking at the annual 
soirée of the Heywood Liberal Club on Saturday, 
satd he thought Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review, in favour of Liberals making 
separation of Church and State the foremost ques- 
tion, took two sanguine a view of the possibilities 
of English politics. Large towns might be ripe on 
the question, but not the country constituencies. 
When Lancashire could return two-thirds of ite 
members pledged on that question, they might go 
to the rest of the country upon it. e thought, 


however, that all might unite ou the question of 
extension of the franchise and redistribution of | 
seats. If the Tories could carry Lancashire they | 
might be disposed to look favourably on a more 
equal distribution of power. There was much 
more hope of disestablishment from the indiscre- 
tion of friends of the Church than from her pro- 
fessed enemies. Liberalism had always been in 
favour of religious liberty, and it would soon be in 
favour of 3 se religious equality; whereas 
Toryism had always been associated with privilege 
and partiality. ' 

Mer. Giapsrone’s ARTICLE ON RitvaLism.—-The 
publication of Mr.-Gladstone’s article on Ritualism, 
says the Times Dublin correspondent, is likely to 
cause a serious rupture with his Roman Catholic 
supporters in Ireland. His allusion to the bloody 

of Mary,” and the in which he 
that the effort to Romanise the Church of 
England is utterly hopeless, are quoted and com- 
mented upon in a tone of bitter resentment. The 
Freemans Journal says :—‘‘ With his eyes 
Mr. Gladstone has made his choice. Let him look 
for the future to Exeter Hall for su and 
applause. Let him not look to Ireland. To its 
people he has offered a public insult, an irreparable 
and a most uncalled-for insult. Ireland would bear 
much from him, for the sake of the past, but there 
are insults which fan the blood to flame and the 
heart to fire. There was a time when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name was a loved and honoured name to the 
ple of Ireland. Mistaken policy placed between 

im and them a wide gap. There were those who 
entertained hopes that it might be bridged over. He 
has himself made it yawn to such a width as to sever 
him from the Irish heart and confidence for ever.” 

COMPREHENSION AGAIN!--A new society has 
been formed under the presidency of the Duke of 
Manchester, assisted by the Bishops of Carlisle and 
1 the Dean of Manchester, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M. P., Mr. J. G. Talbot, M. P., Mr. H. Cecil 
Raikes, M. P., Prebendary Clark, and many other 
gentlemen as vice-presidents and council, for the 
purpose of promoting the reunion with the English 
Church of Nonconforming bodies, holding with her 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and other fundamental tenets of the 


Christian faith. It is not intended that the society 


hae) ee Cre ee 


shall support any scheme compromising the 
Charch’s creeds or constitution, but in matters of 

importance, such as the retention under 
epi control of the ministry of Methodism 
and mission services, the society would advocate 


the 8 of all ee * freedom of 
action. 0 imi orts of the societ 
will be 8 he diffusion by means — 
lectures, public meetings, and other agencies of 
correct news of the history, principles, and formu- 
laries of the Church. (2) Promoting a better 
feeling between Churchmen and Nonconformists by 
means of friendly intercourse, and such acts of 
united worship as may be consistent with the due 
pee of * meray a _ N The removal 
ng impedimen e admission of dul 
ualified Nonconformist ministers to holy — 
it is intended that London shall be the centre of 


the society’s and that branches shall 
be formed throughout the empire.—Zeeds Mercury. 
Deata or Mr. Samvuet Tomkins, or New- 


CASTLE. —We to record the sudden and 
melancholy death of this tleman while en 

in the work of the Liberation Society in Northum- 
berland. On the evening of September 28 he had 


attended a committee meeting at one of the villages | 


near Newcastle, and while on his way to another 
to join Mr. Gordon, who was lecturing there, 
e dropped down in an apoplectic fit, and died after 
a few hours, having in a state of unconscions- 
ness in the interim. He had for years been a 
zealous friend of the society, and was well-known 
in the district. The Liberator of this month con- 
tains the following :—‘‘ During the last three 
months Mr. Tomkins, of Newcastle.on-Tyne, who 
has been acting as a local agent, has visited a good 
number of towns and villages in Durham and 
Northumberland, where he has held meetings con- 
vened by circular, for the pu of forming com- 
mittees and securing an organisation of the friends 
of religious equality. In most of these villages he 
has met with persons who gave him a hearty wel- 
come, and who wondered that they had not been 
sooner visited by some of the friends of the Libera- 
tion Society. The work is of a preliminary cha- 
racter, but it will lead to some important results.” 
A local paper says relative to the abounding labours 
of Mr. Tomkins :—‘‘He was the founder of the 
present Band of Hope Union in Newcastle. The 
Newcastle Band of Hope Union primarily; the 
Wesleyan Band of Hope Union was an offshoot. He 
was the originator of the movement which resulted 
in the great Education Conference a few years 
„ and hence our present school board. 
e set on foot the movement for a Co ional 
Church in Gateshead. He inavgurated a Liberal 
Union for Newcastle long before the present Liberal 
Association came into existence, and would have 
carried it to a successful issue, only ‘the stars in 
their courses fought against him.’ He was instru- 
mental in establishing a society of itinerant 
preachers. He compiled and published a series of 
national tracts bearing upon some of the most pro- 
minent features of the Liberal programme. He 
was a strong Nonconformist. The evangelisation 
of the masses was a subject in which he took con- 
siderable interest, and arranged open-air meeti 
while for some time he personally conducted a series 
of services in the Constitutional Hall, Gateshead, 
with the view of meeting the wants of the people 
in that district. While — firm to his prin- 
ciples he was gentle and conciliatory. Mr. Tom- 
kins has died in harness, and in the prime of life, 
for he was only forty-five years of age. He leaves 
a wife and five childrea to mourn his untimely and 
melancholy end.” His remains were interred in 
Elswick Cemetery, Newcastle, on Friday. A con- 
siderable number of gentlemen, representing various 
movements for the elevation of the people in which 
the deceased took an active part, attended his 
funeral, and several of the office-bearers of West 
Clayton-street Con ional Church, of which he 
was a member, were present. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. A. Reid, minister of St. 
Paul's Congregational Church, Arthur's-hill, who 
delivered an impressive address, in which he re- 
ferred to the suddenness of the deceased’s death, his 


> goa for the change, and the consistency of 
bis ife. 


The sixth volume of the History of the Franco- 
German War,” written by the members of the 
General Staff, has just been ished. The new 
volume describes in detail the battles of Gravelotte 
and St. Privat—two of the most sanguinary en- 
counters of the war. 

Victor Hugo received over 3,000“. from mH 

ublishers for the right of ing his 93, 
fore be bad touched one penny in Paris. And 
Milton only got 10/. for bis Paradise Lost”! And 
Moliére, who, in 1671—even after he had produced 
Tartuffe and the Misan — Was 
styled in parish regi as ‘Valet /” f 

There will shortly be published, under the title 
of“ Scientific London,” a volume of memoirs of the 
princi scientific institutions in the metropolis, 
including the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Statistical, 
the Royal phical, and other societies. 

Miss Arch, daughter of Mr. Joseph Arch, 
champion of the agricultural labourers, has ap 
as a lecturer, with considerable success, in the 


vinoes. 
Phe directors of the Alexandra Palace Company 
have decided to open the new palace with a 


waded putes eae the let of May, 
1875. o building is now rapidly advancing, and 
the decorations of the interior are nearly complete. 


— — —— — 
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Atligions and Benominationa! News. 


DR. KENNEDY ON “DOUBT AND ITS 
OCCASIONS,” 


The: session of New College, St. John’s-wood, 
for the year 1874.5, was opened on Friday last. A 
devotional meeting for the professors and students 
was held in the morning, and in the 148 
introductory lecture was delivered by the ü 
John oon Reta = mgt 4 essor 4 rent 
getic Theo 0 . The 
well filled with students’ and their friends. 
Principal—the Rev. 8. Newth—présided, and 
oe those present were the Revs. R. A. Red- 
ford, W. Bevan, J. Tarbotton, and Dr. Halley. A 
. having been sung, and prayer offered by Dr. 

alley 


Dr. Kennedy, selecting for his topic, as his 
predecessors had done last year and the year before, 
the subject connected with their respective profes- 
sorships, ed to deliver a lecture on Doubt 
and ite Occasions.” The time had never been, he re- 
marked, when it was not necessary for Christians to 
give a reason for the hope that was in them. At the 
present time they f themselves face to face with 
two forces—Rationalism and Ritualism ; the one 
embodying the spirit of scepticism, the other of saper- 
stition, and they were each labouring to acquire the 
dominion of the mind of the world. The Bible 
faith might be ed as a via media between the 
two. On the one hand it not only tolerates reason, 
but demands it; it has ever been found to be the 
greatest quickener of the human 1 and 
its most effective liberator from both the clouds and 
the fetters of superstition. On the other, it not only 
tolerates the province of sense in religion, but appeals 
to it, so far as it can consistently with the supreme 
claims of intelligence and spirituality ; it recognises 
rites that are of Divine appointment, and that are 
symbolic of Divine thought and love. The work 
which he had to do for his class was to aid in 
building up their minds so that they would be able 
to act upon other minds. They were not a company 
of inquirers after God, for they believed had 
found God revealed in His works and in Christ, 
and the object of their association was to acquire 
greater fitness in making the will of God known wo 
others. It might be t ht that such à view of 
their position was incompatible with that frame of 
mind which was to receive truth. But 
openness of mind did not mean vacuity. The 
mind that could long remain so was not open, bat 
closed. The really open mind was one that had 
admitted light was prepared to admit more. 
As the know) which was sufficient for per- 
sonal faith in C was not sufficient to furnish the 
Christian minister for the defence of the faith, their 
work was necessary. The minister had to deal with 
doubters, and therefure he must be trained in 
the grounds of faith and the causes of doubt. 
Their studies, too, brought them into contact 


with doubt in all its forme, and their _ frown 
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chronic terror, and if they objected to their views, | 


they attributed it to the odium theologicum. 
Without hesitation, he claimed the right to sit in 
judgment on the conclusions of men of science, espe- 
cially when these inductions were in the domain of 

hilosophy and religion. They might accept their 
acta, but they would not accept their hypotheses 
and theories on their authority. Mr. Darwin could 
hardly be too highly prized as a man of science ; no 
living man probably had contributed so largely to 
the stock A our knowledge of the numberless ex- 

uisite adaptations of nature, which Professor Tyn- 
dall ke of as the method of nature.” But the 
„method of nature” was the very thing to be 
accounted for. What was nature, and how was 
nature what it was’? For if nature be not God, and 
God intelligent, to ascribe purpose, contrivance, and 
adaptation to the method of nature” explained 
nothing. Dr. Kennedy went on to say— 


What I insist on is this, that we are as competent as 
the most minute scientist to form a judgment ou an 
induction of a philosophical or religious order. Weare 
willing to 2 by tbe naturalist and listen to his ex po- 
sitions of fact, and accept without questioning bis dis- 
coveries ; but when he draws his induction and says, 
This is the method of nature,” we think we have a 
better right to day, This is the finger of God.” 

Standing on this right—the right, while accepting the 
facta of ecience on the authority of scientific men, to 
test the moral and spiritual conclusions to which these 
facts lead them—we refuse to be put down, or silenced, 
by the loud talk of men who would persuate the world 

t a few more onward strides of science will sweep 
religion off the face of the earth, or leave it only as the 
heritage of the blind an- stupid. 

For what, we ask, are the recent or modern dis- 
coveries which bring even the shadow of danger on the 
fundamental doctrines of religion! According to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, at Belfast, the two great scientific gene- 
ralications of the day are the evolution th pro 
ee = eg Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace, and the cor- 
relation of furces and conservation of energy. I will 
not drag you into any discussion of these 
But let me semind you that a large number, probably 
the larger number, of those who accept both, repudiate 
all purel naturalistic or atheistic inferences. They 
even think that the evolution theory ns 


And I am pot ashamed to say that I do not t the 
—— as & — — . — And in this I 
an company, for paper from the of 
a naturalist not inferior to Darwin himself, 
was the first of a series intended to be a detailed refuta 
tion of the Darwinian doctrine. The foremost advocates 
of the doctrine su it by reasonings which justify a 
statement in the Adialurgh Review a few months ago 
During the last fifteen years not woe, Ae Hy special 
branches been revolutionised, but sciencu itself, the very 
of what is scientific, appears to have uoder- 
gone a serious change. Instead of designating what is 
most rigorous, exact, and assured, in human knowledge, 
natural science is fast becoming identified with what is 
most hypothetical, and uncertain, in current 
opinion and f. 


inevitably be asked 2 Professor Tyndall said), How 
Aud we the further ques. 

— How came the primordia! form — am with 
wondrous capacity ot deve nto innume- 
able and innumerably —— that now exist ! 
„We need clearvess and 1 4 — here,” as 
the professor justly asserts, Mr. n passes the 
question by; ä Tyndall demands an answer, 
and hopes that some day, perhaps when another milleu- 
nium | have eee over the world, an answer shall 
be discovered ; t meanwhile he is content, in the 
most unphilosopbic and unscientific manner, to see with 
Bruno in nature a universal mother who brings forth 
all things as che fruit of her own womb.” Strauss, it 
is well known, gloried in our great English naturalist 
as having effaced miracle from our conception of the 
world.” r. Carpenter, however, and many others, 
argue that the evolution theory, which they accept, 
does not exclude an original miracle, and does not 
separate the idea of creative design from the organised 


u. 

The theory may indeed be so defined, as by the very 
definition to exclude Divine agency from the process of 
evolution, either in the * — middle, or end. And 
this is often done both by friend and foe. But any such 
definition may —— be shown to contaia what it is 
beyond the possibility of science to prove. Science 


as a fact, altho it has not yet done i 
1 coecion enn pubinand ty dee — 


tation from lower. It may prove, al it 
has nut done it, that there is a natural law, such 
as the natural selection, which produces this 


this wondrous oye BRA py 
th capacity opment the ques- 
tion whether —— law is anything more than the 
order in which, or the means by which, God works, 
will arise as inevitably as ever. And this is enough for 
our present pu —which is to maintain that the first 
great décientific generalisation of modern times, even if 
* lea ves the theistic argument uoshaken. 

@ may go farther, and say that this theory is not 
absolutely inconsistent wich the story of the creation of 
man in Book of Genesis. The positive teaching of 
the Mosaic record is that man was brought into 
existence by a special act of creation. And even Mr. 
Wallace, co-apostie of evoludon with Mr. Darwin, 
admits that the gap between man and the creature 
nearest to him could not be overleaped by the mere 
action of any natural law now known, and that there 
must bave intervewed some unknown law or power to 
effect that transmutation, an admission which oon- 
firms, if it needed confirmation, the Mosaic statement 
that man came into existence by a special act of Divine 


power. The narrative in Genesis seems further to teach 
that man was made immediately and directly from the 
dust of the ground. This certainly is the more 
obvious interpretation. But another interpretation is 
not absolutely excluded. All animals are made from 
the dust of the ground, and if man was evolved from 
a lower animal, it would still be true of him that he 
was made from the dust of the nd, not imme- 
diately, iudeed, bat mediately. 5 that, if science 
could prove that man has sprang from a lower 
animal, it would prove nothing directly contrary 
to the statement of Genesis, though contrary to 
our first im of what that statement means ; 
the act of God of which Genesis speaks being as 
necessary as ever. 

So also in reapect to tho co-relation of forces 
with the conservation of energy, they might find 
in that new doctrine fresh evidence of the existence 
of a great will-force and mind, as the origin of all. 
Bot if it be attempted to include will and miod 
force among the forces that are convertible and 
co-related, the whole question of materialism is 
raised, and yet Mr. Grove, the apostle of the bo- 
relation theory, could emphatically say, ‘‘ Causation 
is the will, creation the act of God. 

What is there, then, in the science of the day to 
impair conclusioas to which the older science led men 
like Bacon and Newton and Brewster! Absolute! 
nothing, but very much to confirm them. Mr. Tyndall 
indeed traces his scientific and apostolic snecossion 
from Democritus, through Epicurus and Lucretius and 
others, whose mission it was to teach from age to age 
that nature does all things spontaneously of herself 
without the meddling of the gods” He feels, it is 
true, that there is something wanting. Nw defini- 
tion of matter which has hitherto been given suffi- 
ciently accounts for the phenomena of life and reasor.. 
And he yearns for a definition that shall have in it 
**the promise and potency of all terrestrial life —a 
definition of matter, that is, which, while excluding 
God, shall yet have in it Divine intelligence and power. 
In search of this original Divine and iutellizent matter, 
he prolongs his vision back ward “ across the boundary of 
the experimental evidence,” and b to find it, I 
suppose, where experiment and scientitic test and 
him in the region of imagina- 
tion. He does not tell us what t he has of 
finding that which all the ages of the world have 
hitherto failed to find. But we must tell him tbat 
we cannot afford to wait till he fiads a God for us. 
We want One now. And He must be no attribute of 
matter, no blind force. For“ as the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so doth our soul pant after the 
Living God.“ 

They went backward beyond Democritus, and 
although Moses was not a man of science yet 
his writings are admitted to be an ancient 
record, and he declares that In the — 
ning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
and the great men of science of former 
days —Bacon, Newton, Corpernicus, Galileo, were 
in accord with that statement, and that was the 
scientifiv train in which they placed themselves. 
To the men of science they would say as St. Paul 
said to the Greeks of old, Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, we declare unto you.” A third occasion 
of doubt were the mysteries which surround and often 

ed them. The intellectual difficulty of in- 
finity is puzzling. But the great moral mystery of 
. the Sets confounding. 1 74 — 
explain it, but it gives ground for hope wi 
— in It does not extenuate the difficulty, 
but rather unveils it, and lays bare the depths of 
man’s sorrow. And then it offers the means of 
intelligent faith and rest. In conclusion, the 
lecturer said their duty in relation to doubt was to 
beware of the illusion that it was good or noble 
to doubt. This was an inversion of the truth. 
They might compassionate the doubter, aud say 
much to prevent a harsh judgment being pro- 
nounced upon him ; but to exalt doubt over faith 
would be to exalt chaos over kosmos, the discords 
of the rehearsal over the harmony of the perform- 
ance, the miseries of nightmare over the joyous 
activitiesof healthand efulness. History tells of 
multitudes who through faith subdued kingdomr, 
wrought righteousness, and obtained promise. 
Where would they find the noble army of doubters? 
or where find the inspiration which would enable 
them to sing a Te Deum to their praise? But their 
only weapon agaiust doubters must be that of 
truth. ey must not surrender the out 
and they must not so lighten the ship that it could 
not be kept afloat through want of ballast. Cerberus 
would not be quieted so long as any fragment of 
true faith remained. The Christianity with which 
2 t in trust was that of the Gos 
of Paul St. John, and it was their duty 
to defend it against all-comers. The lecturer con- 
cluded with a quotation from Dr. Farrah's Life 
of Christ,” on Nathaniel’s invitation, Come and 
see,” and resumed his seat amid much applause. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was cordially 
adopted on the motion of the Rev. G. D. Mac- 

, seconded by the Rev. W. P. Lyon, and the 
Rev. S. Newth pronounced the benediction. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HERTFORD. 


On Thursday, Sept. 24, the 20lst anniversary of 
this church, and the second anniversary of the set- 
tlement of the present pastor, was celebrated in the 
Shire Hall. Divine service was held in the after- 
noon, and amongst those present were clergymen 
and other members of the Church of Eogland, and 
of varigus religious denominations The first 

yer 3 by the Rev. J. O. Fellowes, B. A. 
(Baptist) ; Rev. J. W. Walker, B.A. (Congre- 
gationalist), of Cheshunt, read the Scriptures, and 
offered prayer, in which portions of the Litany of 
the Church of England were introduced. The ser- 


— —— — 


— 


mon was preached by the Rev. R. F. Spencer, 
LL.D., vicar of St. Matthew's, Marylebone. The 
preacher, who wore the ordinary black gown and 
doctor's hood, preached au extempore sermon from 
the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 


the first three verses. In the course of his sermon 


Dr. Spencer spoke with earnestness of the especial 


importance of union amongst evangelical Christians 
in these critical times. He felt it a great privilege 
to stand before them that day in order to show his 
oneness and brotherhood with all those whom he 
expected to meet in Heaven. A hymn was then 
sung, and the concluding prayer was offered by the 
Rev. C. F. Abbott (Wesleyan), of Hertford. The 
benediction wis pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Spencer. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Shire Hal, under the presidency of Sir Thomas 
Chambers, M. P. There was a very large atten- 
dance. A hymn having been sung, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. Lefevre (Baptist), of Hert- 
ford. The Rev. R. E. Forsaith, minister of the 
Hertford Congregational Church, then read a state- 
ment in the course of which he said that the first 
pastor of Cowbridge Con tional Church was an 
ex-clergyman of the Church of England—one of the 
noble band of 2,000 confessors ejected, not for their 
badness, but for their goodness. Now they had to 
welcome amongst them auother clergyman, whose 
noble letter to the Bishop of London, justifying his 
preaching to Nonconformists, he (Mr. F.) had read 
and admired. Dr. Spencer could as well have 
preache| in this chapel as in the Notting-hill 
Chapel, but by the choice of neutral ground other 
Churchmen could be present. Some good people, 
both Churchmen and Dissenters, were afraid lest he 
should turn it into a meeting of the Liberation 
Society. Nothing of the kind. When they had a 
meeting of that kiud it would be done in the most 
open and straightforward manner; but he should 
have shown himself utterly wantiog in good taste 
and in the courtesies of society, to have got a mini- 
ster of the Establishment to do him a good turn, 
and used the opportunity for attacking a system to 
which he was cunscientiously attached. Chris- 
tianity stood first, denomivationalism second. 
They did not by such a meeting compromise them- 
selves in the slightest degree. As Paul did not 
give up his rights as a citizen when he became a 
Christian, so neither did they give up their indi- 
vidual convictions because they fraternised on the 
present occasion. Dr. Spencer would leave this 
meeting, 8 as firm a Churchman as ever, 
and he should leave as tirm a Nonconformist as 
ever; but they wauted the world to know that 
while on secondary poi its they might differ, in all 
essential things they were disciples of the one 
Master, children of the one family, subjects of the 
one Invisible King, and heirs of the one glorious 
inheritance of the saints io light. 


The Chairman then said there were several rea- 
saps why he was particularly happy to be present 
on that occasion. The first reason was that he had 
with him a very estimable constituent of his in the 
bervugh of Marylebone, the Rev. Dr. Spencer, a 
gentleman whom he had had the pleasure of know- 
ing fur a considerable period, and with whom he 
had sympathised in the course he had thought it 
right to pursue in his character as a minister of the 
Established Church. He was also very happy to 
meet his very old friend their minister, whom he 
had known half his lifetime, and with whom he had 
occasionally worked when he had called upon him 
for any service he might be able to render. Again, 
he could neves visit Hertford, especially in connec- 
tion with the anniversary of the Congregational 
Charch, without deep feeling, as all his earliest 
associations were inseparably connected with it, and 
although for the most part he worshipped in the 
Established Church, he yet continued to be claimed 
by all parties in the Christian Church. (Hear, hear.) 
Another reason ¥ hy he was glad to be present was 
that the meeting was called t» promote a cordial 
union of Christians upon sound evangelical princi- 
1 matter that had always been very near to 

is heart. He himself was never a very strong de- 
nominationalist ; he could nut work himself up to 
any ionate emotion upon objects of sectarian 
zeal, but he could work himself up to a very decided 
warmth of feeling with regard to the hearty unani- 
mity that should exist amongst Christian people. 
(Cheers.) After some referenves to the Papal ag- 
gression and thestraggle with Romanism, Sir Thomas 
went on to say :— 


In the summer of last year the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury wrote to him to ask him to oppose Mr. Miall’s 
motion in the House of Commons for the disestablish. 
ment of the Church of Eagland. He wrote back to say 
that he had never voted iu favour of that motion, as he 
did not think the question was ripe fur legislation. He 
thonght the result would probably be brought about in 
a different way, if it ever happened at all in our time. 
He told the archbishop he should not vote for the 
motion ; but he also said that the peril of the Church of 
England did not arise from such motions as Mr. Miall's 
or even in the political sentiments it embodied, but it 
lay in the fact that such exhibitions could be witnessed 
as he himself accideutal!y saw in the parish church of 
Folkestone on the previous Easter Day; and, in the 
fact, that 483 clergymen of th» Exstab'isnment could be 
found to ;etition his grace for the reintroduction of 
sacramental confession in the Church of England. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote, in reply, to say that 
he was very serry indeed that he (Sir Tans. Chambers) 
had seen something to disp; rove of in Folkestone 
parish church, and (although the practices there were 
perfectly notorious, —8 would tell him the parti 
culars. = never — mee his grave’s letter; for it 
was very @ to bring complaints against any- 
body, ly against a man in charge of a parish 
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who was carrying on his work with some zeal, though 
in a way ons did not approve. Last year he went to 
reside in a little country village for three moaths, and 
on the first Sunday, as he and bis household numbered 
about twenty, they proved a material part of the con- 
gregation at the village church. Well, he found in 
the reading-lesk a man in vestments which could 
not be distingnishel from those worn by Roman 
Catholic priests. At any rate it would require some 
one much more up in these matters than he was to tell 
the difference. Tais clergyman performed nearly the 
whole of the servise with his back to the congregation. 
It being Sacrament Sunday, he (Sir Thomas) saw mass 
performed insteal of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, the consecrated elements being elevated and 
worshipped. He did not go to the church avy more, 
but wrote off the next day to the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, in whose diocese he was, aud said, “I never 
answered your grace's last letter, for I was only a 
casual visitor at Folkestone, and it was disagreeable 
to complain; but I came down with all my family toa 
country village in your grace’s diocese, and there [ 
found a young curate performing the service.” He 
then described accurately all he had seen, and added, 
Jam driven two miles off, through the sunshine and 
rain with all my family, to a church where | can have 
the Eoglish Church services performed as they ought 
to be performed. I do not like to use my carriage op 
Sundays, and it is absolutely a personal grievance 
to me, who am a parishioner here for three months, 
and am entitled to expect that in the perish church 
the Church of England service should be properly 
conducted.” His grace being in Scotland, the letter 
was opened by the archdeacon, and the matter ended in 
the young curate’s licence being revoked, so that he was 
obli to go to some other diocese. o did not know 
whether the practices in the church remaived the same. 
During the present year be had taken a house in the 
— of Kent, also in the archbishop’s diocese. In 
beautiful parish church there he found the same 
thing going on. The services were conducted in a 
manner that symbolised Popery, and was intended to 
mbolise Po . and although he (Sir Thomas) de- 
to join in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, he 
could not remain to take part in a celebration of mass. 
He afterwards told the curate that his vicar was break- 
ing the law every Sunday of his life. Oh,” he replied, 
„% Well, you see | do as I am bid.” That was all very 
well, but the curate was as usual rather the worse of 
the two. (Laughter.) He then went to the district 
church, but found that was only 1 >! out of the 
m7 5 into the fire, for there they had all the 
Ritualistic vestments as well as other objectionable 
practices. All this showed that we bad reached a very 
serious state of things indeed. It wasas plain as pos- 
sible that there is a great conflict going on between 
Protestantism and Popery. The battle would have to 
be fought all over again. That the psople of England 
would win this battle he entertained not the smallest 
doubt, (Cheers. ) 
After speaking of the Ev i Alliance, Sir 
Thomas Chambers referred to the recent conference 
of Old Catholics, which was attended by some 
bishops of the English Church. These bisho 
seemed exceedingly anxious to unite with the Old 
i If they wanted to destroy the Church 
land that was the way todoit. The Old 
Catholics were bound by the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, which were repudiated and abhorred by 
the people of this ccuntry. A useless effort had 
been made by recourse to ambiguous phrases to slur 
over the differences of doctrine between the Church 
of land, the Old Catholics, and the Greek 
Church. That was not the right way to unite 
Christian people together. It was trying to join the 
folds ther instead of uniting the members of the 
flock. ‘The love of Christ was the only true foun- 
dation of Christian union. A superficial attempt, 
like that of which he had spoken, was quite hope- 
less. He would much rather see the bishops en- 
gnged in trying to bring the Wesleyans into the 
burch. He thougbt the Church of would 
have reason to rejoice with joy u ble if she 
succeeded in winning back again that body of 
Christians. 

The Rev. G. W. Conder, of Forest-hill, London, 
then addressed the 2 in an able speech, in 
the course of which he said that the courageous 
attitude taken by Dr. Spencer would no doubt ex- 
pose him to a certain amount of social ostracism, 
and it certainly entitled him to the thanks of Non- 
conformists. (Hear, hear.) He had read with very 
— interest the correspondence between Dr. 

pencer and the Bishop of London in regard to his 
conduct in a in a Nonconformist place of 
worship. and he believed the Doctor’s answer to be 
unanswerable. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Conder) 
could not help thinking there was something mon- 
strously wrong in a system which made it an eccle- 
siastical offence for a minister of the Gospel to do 
so Christian and brotherly a thing. He trusted 
that the example which had been set by Mr. 
Minton, Mr. Heard, Dr. Spencer, and one or two 
other clergymen of the Church of England, would 
soon be very widely followed. In speaking of the 
breaking up of theological system, Mr. Cender said 
he had no fear but t from the present chaos of 
religious belief there would emerge a beautiful 
cosmos. The period of disintegration would be fol- 
lowed by an influx of greater light and beauty, and 
of higher life. But he deplored the existence of the 
innumerable divisions of feeling and opinion which 
had been intensified and widened and multiplied for 
two centuries past. Thousands of earnest minds 
had been driven to seek rest from the tumultuous 
sea of religious — in the arms of that 
Church whose lulling and soothing ended in 
spiritual death. It was not true that Christianity 
had failed ; for Christianity had never yet had a 
fair chance in the world, owing to the fact that the 
followers of Christ were divided and split into 
hostile sects, instead of uniting in one body to 
forth to the conquest of the world. But he should 


| 


not despair of the future of Christianity. There 
were three words which were the expressions of 
three principles upon the embodiment of which in 
the Church Catholic the regeneration of the world 
depended — Liberty, Equality, 
Equality was necessary to unity, and unity followed 
naturally upon equality. They did not know how 
often Nonconformists —— for this unity, or how 
often they yearned for the day when Nonconformity 
itself would cease to be. For 200 years the free 
churches of E had been solving the problem 
whether it was possible for the Church of Christ to 
live and flourish without any human help outside of 
itself. (Hear, hear.) 
After a speech from the Rev. J. W. Blore, of 
Hoddesdon, 

The Rev. Dr. 28 addressed the meeting at 
considerable length. He asked his hearers not to 


Fraternity.” 


mistake his msg | for latitudinarianism. There | 
t 


were men among the Nonconformists and in the 
Church on whose platform he would not appear ; 
bat he conceded to his Nonconformist brethren the 
liberty he claimed for himself. God forbid that he 
should love Nonconformity less because from early 
associations he loved Episcopacy more! He loved 
the suber quiet order of the Church of England and 
the Scriptural truths embodied in her formularies. 
But the Church was made for the truth, not the 
truth for the Church, and he would rather have the 
truth without the organisation than the organisation 
without the truth. 

After various votes of thanks, the proceedings 
were brought to a close with singing and the bene- 
diction. Liberal collections were made in aid of 
the funds of the Hertford Congregational Church. 


Leeps.—On Friday ev 
M.A. (late of Cheshunt lege), was formally 
recognised as the minister of Newton Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Chapeltown-road, in the presence of 
a large congregation. The usual questions havin 
been asked by Dr. E. J. Evans, of Cheshunt Col- 
lege, and the ordination prayer offered by the Rev. 
E. R. Conder, the c was given by the Rev. 
Henry Allon, D.D., of London. The Rev. W. 
Thomas and the Rev. A. H. Byles, B.A., also took 
pert in the service. 

Reticiovs SERVIcES FoR THE Prortzs.—lIn oa 
large number of places on Sunday, i — 


he 
churchgoi 
Exeter Hal 


the Rev. W. Bolton, 


Palace, the 


South on 
Britannia, Pavilion, Philbarmonic, and Alexandra 


Theatres, special religious services were held, and, 
considering the state of the weather, the attend- 
ances were pretty full. The Christian Evidence 
Harris Cowper on : Popular Objeations to Revealed 
arris Cowper on “ 
Reli na "Moo Hall. siteste — the corner of 
London oorgate-street, been engaged 
by the managers of the London prayer-meetings as 


a central place of meeting, and it was open 
—— rom twelve to one, for prayer and short 
resses. 


Dewssury.—On Saturday the corner-stone of a 
new Cop ional Mission - room in connection 
with Ebenezer Chapel, Dewsbury, was laid at Bat- 
ley Carr by Mr. Joshua Taylor, of Batley. There 
was a large number of people present to witness the 
ceremony. Mrs. L. A. 8 erd, on behalf of the 


ladies connected with the mission, presented a silver of 


trowel to Mr. Taylor, who, after i stone, 
delivered an excellent address. The Rev. Henry 
Sturt, the minister of Ebenezer Chapel, also de- 
livered an address, in which he explained the eo 
and aims of the evangelistic mission connected with 
that of worship. The new building will ac- 
co about 300 worshippers, and is expected to 
cost about 600 A public meeting was held in the 
evening in Dewsbury, at which 


— — — 


Tux Aprrenticesnte Socrrry.—The annual 
— the Society for Assisting to A ice 
the Children of Evangelival Ministers was on 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, at 18, South-street, rR 
when Peter Bunnell, Esq., provided. The Rev. W. 
Tyler having o the meeting with prayer, the 
Rev. I. Vale Mummery, honorary res d 
the minutes of the previous meeting. the 
motion of the chairman, a resolution was ad 
expressing the unfeigned regret of the meeting at 
the loss they had sustained in the death of Thomas 
Challis, Eeq , Alderman, who rendered very mate- 
rial aid in the formation of the Apprenticeship 
Society, was its treasurer for more than forty years, 
and one of whose last business acts on earth was to 
sign the half-yearly cheques. The chairman stated 
that he had known Mr. Challis for many years as 
being connected with many of the London charitable 
institutions. It was a gratifying sight to those who 
were present at his — to observe the great 
number of poor persons who came to pay honour 
to his memory while mourning his death. Mr. W. 
W. Kilpin, J. P., seconded the resolution, and fully 
endorsed the sentiments contained therein. The 
Rev. J. Spong, having been connected with the 


society for many years, could testify to the vigorous 
hallis on its k. Mr. J. Frost, 


exertions of Mr. C 


efface. The moeting 


wit Meruopist Sunpay School Usrow.— The 


oe Cees oe eee Ee | 
the establishment of a central agency, with its sale 
and show rooms, « reference and circulating library, 
reading-room, and other ane in : 


the creation of sub-centres in the metropolis and 
in the i for reading- 
rooms, 


rae 
it 


i 


speeches were delivered by several ministers and | The 


gentlemen. 


Orrery St. Mary.—The ition of the Rev. 


Alfred Moon, of the Western C as pastor of 
the Con Church, Ottery, took place on | tionalism 
Tuesday, 29. After a devotional service, 
Mr. Norrin stated the reasons which had in- 


duced the r to ask Mr. Moon to accept 
the pastorate of this church, after which the Rev. 
W. Whittley asked the usual questions, to which 
the young pastor suitably replied. The Rev. D. 
Hewitt then offered an impressive prayer, and the 
charge to the minister was delivered Professor 
Charlton, of Plymouth. At five o’cl a public 
tea was held in the schoolroom, which was very 
prettily decorated for the occasion. Over 300 sat 
down. After tea a public meeting was held in the 
0 which was filled to ing. Upon the 
table under the pulpit, rested the n 
of the Ordination and Commendation to the 
Churches of the Rev. Alfred Moon.” It was 
worded thus :—‘‘ We, the undersigned ministers 
and members of 22 — Churches, have this 
twenty-second day of tember, 1874, publicly 
recognised the Rev. Alfred Moon as pastor of the 
Cong 

dent 


tional Church assembling in the Indepen- 
hapel, Ottery Saint Mary, Devon, and 
hereby commend him to the blessing of God and 
the confidence of the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This was signed by about a dozen of the 
neighbouring ministers. The Rev. mh y Bayliffe, 
B.A., of Tiverton, gave an exposition AI 
tional princi Aa was followed by the Rev. 
Whittley, of Pl th, who delivered a charge to 
the church — i The meeting was 
brought to a close in usual way. 


ractical business of the session began, the presi- 
ent in the chair. The secretary read the minutes 
of the last meeting, which were confirmed, 
and several matters arising thereout were 


dealt with. Messrs, T. Pidduck (Hanley) and 
J. Nicholson — gave an account of their atten - 


iar 


aid ministers whose 


— 
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arranged to liquidate it in three years. Great efforts 
to carry out the arrangement, and 
still in hand. The committee had 


and 
meeting was held in the chapel in the evening, and 


of Hanley, was chairman, and was su by 
the Revs. W. M. Beeby, J. Legge, Cocker, 
J. Mills, J. H. Johnes, and Mr. Wright, several of 


whom 
of his introductory address, advocated the intro- 
duction into Nonconformist places of worship of a 
short, simple form of liturgical service. A collec- 
tion was made in aid of the chapel and schools 
building fund. 

Dr. ALLON ON CONGREGATIONAL PsALMOopy.— 
One day last week the Rev. Dr. Allon, editor of the 
— — Psalmody, and other works of a 
similar description, gave a lecture on that subject 
in Lighteliffe Congregational Church, Bradford. 
The lecture was rendered more effective by the aid 
of the choir, which had been strengthened for the 
occasion, accompanied the lecture with illustra- 
tions, The lecturer said that the fundamental idea 
in the service of song should be that all the wor- 
shippers could join in it. Every other act was 
interior to the act of worship. Prayer sought the 

that God has; worship rests on the good that 
is. Worship might be silent or vocal ; yet strong 


emotion sought to give * to itself. Every- 
thing must spring out the feeling of worship. 
Everything must be guided by worshi 
should tend to the good 


The 
service of 


sounds ; neither did it consist in harmonious tunes. 
He (the lecturer) maintained that the people should 
for the service of as much as the 

t Nay more. 
to man, while the 


i could join. It was 
obvious that merely to li 27772 — 
did not contribute to worabip. In the cath 
service, where the anthem was the source of 
attraction, the church was sometimes changed into 
and the worshipper i 
to the English 


choir should simply lead in the singing, as the 


minister leads in prayer. He then argued for the 
use of the anthems which were quite congrega- 
i from the Con- 


tional, the choir giving specimens 
Anthem Beek Glory to God in the 
* is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” and 0 taste 
the Lord is.” There was no reason why anthems 
like these should not be sung. They would redeem 
our churches from the ic forms of worship. The 
lyrical Psalms of David were intended to be sung. 
vid did not say—Let us read unto the Lord a new 
unto the Lord a new song.” A 


and see how gracious 


poem; but Si 

true lyric could ly be read—try to read the 
23rd Psalm. Fancy a person reading, Come, let 
us can chante’ ances,” instead of singing it in 


ively swelling tune. Gregorian tones, he 
thought, were used by the early Christian Church. 
The psalms had been rendered into iambic verse, 
we refuse to sing the Psalms in the way they 
were intended to be sung. No doubt they were 
often sung in an irreverent manner—the recitative 
rushed like a mountain torrent, whilst the sewi- 
breve rested like a Dutch duck ; but abuse had also 
crept into hymn-singing. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of chanting was that it adapted itself entirely 
to the words. Sites venues er 
church singing introduced regory in six 
century, and the revival of G 4 music, he 
remarked that things are not the best because they 
are old ; the presumption was the other way. The 
only teat — — * excellence. — 1 then 
sung a cat as a specimen 0 regorian 
re ; — 9 0, yan 4 “ BE ps . 
in the peregrine tone, which is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the passover song. If this tradition 
was correct, it would be sun our Lord on the 
night He was betrayed. 
23 * Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
mighty ” ded the examples given by the 
choir of i t In the history of 


metrical tunes strange incongruities had occurred. 
One of the most curious things was the repudiation 


.| of 


by March, 1876, they hoped to 
remainder of the debt. A public 


ve addresses. The Chairman, in the course 


from it” (the italics are mine). 


b 
0 L trom the 


singing altogether by George Fox. In some 
tunes there was much repetition, which was a great 
feat to ish—each part ing in tarn to 
strive for the master y He condemned the tunes 
„Hampshire and Calcutta. Nothing in early Me- 
thodism could surpass the flippant tunes or d l 
hymns introduced in modern days by the — — 
Church. If excess of seriousness had provoked 
sleep, excess of lightness had provoked frivolity. 
The tune ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream wasa pantomime tune 
from an old French opera. Incongruous tunes ren- 
dered a hymn a burlesque. The lecturer had at 
home a tans composed for the hymn, ‘‘ Come, let us 
oin our cheerful songs, which was taken from the 
; March. He then gave several instances of 
lines being divided by the tune. Neither with choir 
nor precentor ought to be Jeft the choosing of tune 
or psalm, as the minister was responsible for the 
service. The choir then sang the tunes ‘‘ Capernaum” 
and ‘‘ Melita“ as examples of congruovs setting. The 
lecture, which was a most excellent and elaborate 
one, was listened to with great interest. A collec- 
tion was made at the close. 


— — 


— — —_ 


Correspondence. 
— 
DISENDOWuENT. 

To the Editor of the Voncon form iat. 

Dear Sta, —I have no intention of returning tho 
parting shot of Mr. Loxton. He threatens retirement 
from the Liberation Society if certain concessions to the 
disestablished and disendowed church should be made. 
For myself, even if the society should adopt Mr. 
Loxton’s views, I would not withdraw, but simply con- 
tinue, after the accomplishment of its new purpose, to 
plead for the entire separation of Church and State. 

My object in writing is to assure Mr. Thomas Nichol- 
son, of Sheffield, that I do not dislike Congr egationalism 
at all. Because I hold that ministers should be 
“dependent upon the voluntary support of their 
flocks" ; that places of worship ought to be under the 
control of the congregations who worship in them”; that 
the Lord has “‘ entrusted” the people with the main- 
tenance of the clergy ; and that it is better the people 
should have the contro] of them” (the clergy) than 
that they should have the control of the people, I am 
very anxious tha“ the State should not, in the event of 
the break up of the present Church Establishment, 
retain the ownership of all National Church buildings, 
and allow them to be used only by congregations which 
support their own ministers and have the control of 
them. The State, I hope, will never patronise Congre- 
gationalism in any way or shape; should it do so, Con- 
gregationalism, like Episcopacy, will become a very 
worldly and political system. 

The Liberation Society Conference in 1871 disavowed 
any desire to deprive the Church of England of any 
places of worship or endowments” which have been pro- 
vided from private sources by Protestant Episcopalians 
for Protestant Episcopal purposes, and Mr. Miall in 
1872, wrote—‘‘In my view of what is equitable, these 
modern buildings and endowments belong of right to 
the Church of England, and ougAt not to be separated 
I repeat these quota- 
tions to show that I am faithful to the “policy of the 
Liberation Society. This is the exception I have éver 
made in pleading for diseodowment, and I hope I shall 
never be so unmanly as to concede to Churchmen in 
controversy what I would not claim for them in oon- 
ference with my co-workers. 0 

Not even another letter so utterly unjust as Mr. 
Nicholson's, who violates fair play in saying that I dis- 
like Congregationalisu, more than I do the Established 
Church, because I protest against any patronage of it 
by the State—I make the protest because I love Con- 
gregationalism—shall tempt me again to break silence. 

Would it not be well, Mr. Editor, for the Liberation 
Society, if it does not stand by the resolution of 1871, 
and repudiates the view of its founder and leader as 
stated in 1872, to say so unequivocally and plainly, 
that there may be no mistake as to the principles and 
policy to be advucated from its platforms and in its 


publications! 
Yours respectfully, 
CHAS. WILLIAMS. 


Accrington, Oct. 2, 1874. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, | 
submitted to the Huddersfield meeting recommend the 
raising of Church funds by weekly offering alone. The 
feeling that the committee regard this as something 
better than a fancy method,” which it would be 
imprudent to illustrate by experience, led me to invite 
testimony, judging that the object of the committee, 
, to secure ful'e ministerial income, would be facili- 
tated thereby. 

Doubtless there are many churches which will need 
help, adequately to support their ministers in these 
costly times, when they have done all that lies in their 
power, Others might be won to raise among themselves 


the larger income required. A large number must far 
exceed their present doings, should they supply what 


would be necessary to supplement what is furnished by 
the poorer churches. 5 


CHURCH FINANCE. 


Dear Sia, — The resolutions on Church finance to be | 


Paths,” is now nearly ready. 
novels have treated of middle-class life, but now 
we are to have a picture of the upper ten, as we 
should style them, in Germany ; and the princess, 
so say those who pretend to know, has a witty pen, 
and can be sarcastic, 


The Free Church of Scotland, with her noble Susten- 
tation Fund of 157/., equally divided to every minister; 
the United Presbyterian Church with ber fine Sapple- 
mentary Fund ; and the Irish Presbyterian Church, are 
taking serious measures to improve their givings by 
weekly offerings. 

Now that the Congregational Union announces tho 
full discussion of Church finance, I would solemnly and 
earnestly say, if through wy baving almost written 
away my power to write, I pen it no more—the Scripture 
method would do church work effectively, though all other 
methods together have failed to do it. 

I thank you and O. P. Q.,” for the occasion now 
to insert letters just received, from twojdeacons in neigh- 
bouring towns :— 

I. In response to your request in the Vonconformist, 
I now testify to the workiog of the weekly offering 
system our congregation, since weekly storing was 
adopted by us. The amount now annually raised is 
double what it was fifteen years ayo, when you payed 
us a vist. Our minister therefore has double his former 
saiary. 

II. Knowing that you will feel interested in the 
result of your visit to explain to us the Scriptural 
principles of weekly storing and giving fifteen years 
ago, | beg to say, we are now enjoying freedom from 
both debt and anxiety. Our then chapel is now used 
for schoolrooms, and we have a beautiful aod spacious 
new chapel, which cost about 8,000/., with minister's 
house worth 50/. annual rent, quite free from debt, and 
an ample weekly income. This is not the whole benefit, 
by the blessing of God, we have derived from the 
adoption of the pa ag you explained to us. Having 
charge of the church income, it was my privilege re- 
— to hear from the lips of our very dear do- 

ed Mr. expressions of this kind. You don't 
now what a valuable means of grace I enjoy, while 
recollecting on a Sunday morning the commercial 
success which has attended me during the previous 
week, and gratefully laying aside the rtion due 
to my Redeemer’s cause.” Iam thankful. to be able to 
say that we bave a considerable number, who, like our 
late brother, most liberally deposit their weekly portion. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN ROSS. 


Bedford, October 3, 1874. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TOTAL ABSIrINENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—The attempt to form a Congregational Total 
Abstinence Association seems likely to succeed. Yet, 
already there are signs of ultimate and, I fear, speedy 
failure in the very commencement of the effort. 

Total abstinence societies have not gained the sym- 
pathy of the Christian Church in times past ; in fact, 
the relations subsisting between the Church and total 
abstainers have been anything but cordial and friendly. 

The temperance folk charge the Church with all 
manner of wrong motives and selfishness. Whence 
this bitterness between friends Faults on both sides. 
1 fear one fault on the side of the abstainers is about to 
be committed by the friends of the new movement. I 
see amongst the speakers announced for the Hudders- 
field meetings the names of good but most extrenie 
men. If their method of advocating temperance is to 
be introduced into our congregations generally, then 
nothing but evil will come of the Congregational Total 
Abstinence Association. 

The principle usually put forward by all abstinence 
societies is ‘that no persons can be associated with them 
except as subscribers, unless they are total abstainers. 
Now there are tLousands of good people who are not 
abstainers, and probably never will be. Considering 
their profession and character, I am bound to believe 
that they act as they do from right motives. Their 
sympathies are sith the abstainers; but those 
sympathies, suve their monetary value, are usually 
discarded by the abstainers, and their expression 
treated with contempt. If this line of conduct ruled 
in the Sabbath-school, mission, and other institutions 
connected with the church, they would soon cease to be 
in operation. Io our Sunday-schovls, the help of even 
unconverted people is readily accepted - all teachers aro 
not church-members. Cannot, then, some such wise and 
charitable method be adopted ia the new total absti: ence 
society 

Must every person connected with it be a pledgod 
member! Cannot there be members by whom the 
pledge shall be taken, and who, by their mem- 


bership profess to be total abstainers; but, beyond 


these, cannot there be associates, not necessarily 


abstainers, yet persons in hearty sympatby with the 


temperance movemeut ! 
I don’t expect this suggestion to be accepted by 


extreme men ; if, however, something like the spirit of 


my suggéstion be not practised by the members of the 
new society, it will follow ia the wake of older societies, 


and fail to gain the support of our churches. 


lam, Xe., 
AN OLD ABSTAINER. 


Swallows began to take their departure for 


warmer latitudes on Saturday, a date somewhat 
earlier than usual. 


The novel by the Princess Alice of Hesse, Life 
Hitherto all German 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


The annual session of this body commenced on 


Wednesday last at Glasgow, where ample accom- 
modation been made for the members and 
visitors. Early in the day the exhibition of sani- 


tary implements was opened, but it was very in- 
complete. Amongst the articles lying about (says 
Aa ag the principal were Peyton’s bed- 
steads, Neilson’s and Hughes's telegraph 

paratus. But as little more one-half of 
the exhibition was prepared, it is impossible to ex- 
haustively notice it at present. One remarkable 
feature of it was a sketch and analysis of the water 
of the river Clyde. From this it that the 
Loch Katrine water contains of solid matter, a pro- 
portion 2°5 in 100,000 ; that of the Thames at Lon- 
don Bridge contains 0°15 in 1,000; while Clyde 
contains no less than 150 in 1,000! The statement 
seems almost incredible; but the recollection of 
the very offensive effluvia which assail the nostrils 
of every English tourist on his way to the West 
Highlands of Scotiand as he passes down the river 
Clyde, will undoubtedly strengthen conviction in 
its extraordinary and unrivalled impurity. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon the members of 
the congress attended Divine service at Park 
Church, where Dr. Caird, Principal of Glasgow 
University, preached a remarkable sermon, having 
for his text the Scriptural injunotion— Add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge.” He, at 
great length, and with great eloquence, argued for 
the necessity of science as a help to religion. Some 
of the Doctor’s declarations were very bold, not to 
say startling. For instance, he did not hesitate to 
say, speaking of the necéssity for scientific wisdom, 
that without it, the strongest piety and soundest 
orthodoxy might be positively mischievous in their 
influences on the world :— 


Ar the Doctor) the ignorant pietist be not 
pl in an important and influential position, he may 
not do much harm or go far wrong; but, while Godless 
science may be, as it is often called, a poor affair, I do 
not shrink from saying that ignorant piety is still 


poorer. 

There are problems in life—problems of the greatest 
possible moment—before which religious zeal and 
earnest faith, unguided by the light of science, stand 
baffled and powerless. Social science is the agent and 
minister of religion, and mero is better to accept 
its instruction and prevent and sorrow, than to 
strive by well-meant, but blind and irrational, efforts to 
I 
misc has been dune. 

The dreadful sufferings to which the more unfartu- 
nate of our fellow-creatures are subjected from their 
entrance into life till their 


. Is not this the true sphere of Christian 
work, to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry 
is the aid of social science not absolutely necessary to 


the ye doing of this work? I distinctly say—and 
say oliberately —that Christianity is not to. make 


ready for another world, but that its chief aim is to 
make the best of the present one. God is in each of 
us. Heaven is here. Keep fast then the principle df 
love and live in it ; for whenever the change comes, 
and wherever it carries us, we may rest securely in the 
confidence that it cannot take us where love and truth 
and goodness will uot be. 

The sermon lasted about an hour; throughout the 
whole of which the learned and distinguished con- 
gregation remained in an attitude of the most rapt 
attention. It has created quite a sentation 
throughout Scotland. 

The President of the Congress, the Earl of 
Rosebery, delivered his W address in the 
City Hall at eight o'clock. the notabilities of 
the city, as well as the most distinguished of the 
members of the congress, were on the platform. Lord 
Houghton, the retiring president, occupied the 
cuair at the commencement of the proceedings, but, 
after a short valedictory speech, he ceded the posi- 
tion to Lord Rosebery. After the cheers which 

ted his lordship had subsided, he proceeded to 
liver his address, which was very lengthy and 
multifarious. A body like theirs had, he said, 
„no more direct or important duties than an at- 
tempt to raise the condition of the nation by means 
which Parliament is either unable or disdains to 
apply.” He avowed his conviction that our vast 
labouring population had not made itself, its wants, 
its creeds, and its interests, sufficiently intelligible 
to many of us. He could conceive no subjects more 
interesting than those which related to the welfare 
7 that class 1 our ar 1 therefore, 
isregarding the ordina recedent of surveying 
the —5 tion of ines uestions with which 
the association was accustomed to deal, he devoted 
his address to an attempt to take stock in some 
degree of the various means by which it is sought 
to raise the condition of the working classes. His 
lordship said: 4 there — a Euro . war, 
we might possi nd our teemin ation con- 
fined Dith andl an ark 1 and 
disheartening agency. Moreover, while our num. 
bers increase in a greater proportion daily, it would 
seem that for a few years our poe outlet for 
emigration may be partially blocked up. It appears 
more than probable that for some time the United 
States will not find employment for that quarter 
million of emigrants, more or less, that we are 
accustomed to send to her. This is the most im 
— problem that can occupy statesmen, and at 

o same time the most difficult for a statesman 
to face. There is much to be done. Our civilisa- 
tion is hardly removed from barbarism. We can 
only come to the hackneyed conclusion that 

sole remedy for this state of things 


is education, a humanising education. There 
are special kinds of education that we need, 
and particularly do we uire that which fits 
producers for production and distributors for dis- 
tribution. The only class for which, so far as I 
know, technical education is never even pro : 
is the class for which it is most necessary—1 mean 
our rulers. Is there any school or college in Great 
Britain which professes to educate men for Govern- 
ment r . Leg believe, trains a 
v a rtion of our legislators, yet I have 
. doabts if. Eton provides any special instruc- 
tion for them in their future duties. We agree 
that an artisan cannot do his work properly without 
special instruction, bat for those to whom we 
entrust our fates, our fortunes, and our honour no 
such training is requisite. Having referred to 
union amongst working men 4s a preliminary to co- 
operation, Lord Rosebery next proceeded to con- 
sider the physical condition of the working classes, 
and, having noticed the benefit of tramways in 
overcrowded communities, observed with regard to 
the threats of some railway directors to discontinue 
workmen’s trains, if railway directors disregarded 
that public convenience which they received 
privileges to protect they might chance upon evil 
times. Coming to the subject of labourers’ dwell- 
ings, his lordship referred particularly to the 
Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings 
Company which has erected the Shaftesbury-park 
Estate, and is paying six per cent.; and having 
alluded also to the necessity of protection for 
women in factories, he concluded with a reference 
to the efforts being made in all parts of the world 


in various 7 ge? | directions for complete 
social reorganisation, and to the scope which such 
efforts gave to a Social Science Congress. 
His lordship’s address was frequently and loudly 
eo, and, at its conclusion, Mr. G. W. 
tings moved a vote of thanks to Lord Houghton, 
the retiring president, which was cordially given 
and gracefully acknowl 
The business of the sections—the real business 
of the congress—commenced on Thursday morning. 


Lord Moncrieff, ent of the Jurisprudence 
) — his. ony 


section, d inaugural address in the 
Queen's Rooms. A good deal of expectation ex- 
isted in reference to his lordship’s views on legal 
reform ; but that ex ion was doomed to dis- 
N Lord eff is willing that some- 

ug in the way of reform should be done; but he 
is not very clear what that ought to be, and not 
over anxious, indeed, that anything should be 


11 
228 


great 
In the 
Repression of Crime Section a practical and sensible 
paper on industrial schools was read by Mins 
„ which led to a warm discussion, in which 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Maddison, Dr. Hancock, of 
Dublin, Sheriff Watson, and the Rev. Page 


— and the discussions which f 


pated in by Lord Houghton, Sir Geo amp- 
bell, Mr. Malen , Dr. Cameron, MP. Mr. 
Mc M.P., and others. 

On Thursday evening a conversazione was held in 
the University at Gilmorehill, at which the élite of 
Glasgow society were present. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick, on Friday morning, 
delivered his inaugural address, as — evt of the 
Education Section. His lordship is not p 
to accept secular education, and would greatly pre- 
fer if the existing voluntary agencies could have 
been utilised for national purposes without calli 
board schools into existence. Still he would 
er or obstruct these now that they are ests- 
blished, and appeals to every true friend of educa- 
tion to largely co-operate in educating the people. 
England, more than any other country, existed b 
peace, by the co-operation of various interests 
classes, by mutual forbearance and public confi- 


dence. It was a vast and powerful machine, but 


delicately adjusted. It was not only by education 
that v good citizen found that loyalty, patriotism, 
and public order were secured ; it was by laws for 
the promotion of industry, sobriety, economy, 
ee rights . 7 pleasures, — by = diffusion of 
0 ts for enjoyment attac to the possession 
of property in 5 les forms. Glasgow had availed 
itself of the powers and benefits of the Act of 1872 
with promptitude ; but in‘luences of education were 
aided here by work of unprecedented magnitude for 
the sanit 
classes, At the close of the address a vote 
thanks was unanimously passed, and the labours of 
the various sections were then commenced, In 
other sections a remarkably ab!e paper on Kinder- 
garten was read by Miss Manning. Numerous 
papers on various subjects were 


the Lord Provost. 


Friend! 
the discussion by reading a paper which strongly 


and social welfare of the =| 
0 


a pane of glass. 
in the other | 
sections of more or less interest, and in the evening © of Fleet-road. 
was held in the City 


condemned the present state of the law in reference 
to these societies, and pointed out that the only 
remedy was 2 on. Mr. Ladl 
read a paper on the same subject, and was follo 
by Mr. George Potter, who traced the rise anil pro- 
gress of the various buil burial, trade, and co- 
operative societies by the working classes, 
and contended that legislative interference of the 
government, except to remove obstacles, was a gee 
mistake. He condemned the recent bill of Sir Staf- 
ford Northovte on the d that its scope was 
too wide, and that it aimed at too much. 

In the Municipal Law Section, Mr. F „M. P., 
read a paper of uns- 


uired, but that the rule onght to 
criminal cases. 

In the section for the on of Cri Mr. 
Serjeant Cox, Capt. M , and Mr. Smith, the 
governor of Edinburgh Prison, discussed the ques- 
tion of how far previous convictions should be taken 
into accottnt in sentencing criminals. 

None of the sections met on Saturday, the day 
being devoted to excursioris and private hospitality. 
One y visited Lochlomond, the queen of Scot- 
tish lakes, and another sailed down the Clyde, to 
see the rugged grandeur of the Arran Hills. “Phe 
weather was rather unfavourable, being boisterous 
and showery. A painful incident occurred on the 
starting of the Lochlomond excursion. One of the 
party was Mr. Charles Walter Eddy, honorary 
secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 
who no sooner arrived at the railway-station 


he fell dead upon the platform from apoplexy. The 
deceased gentleman was to have read a paper before 
the con on Tu , introdacing a discussion 


on the best means of drawing together the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies.” Special sermons in 
connection with the congress were preachéd on 
Sanday at the cathedral and other churches. 


THE GREAT EXPLOSION IN REGENT'S 


SEREERSE 
2 Fur 
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wero, strange 2 in- 
ured, 8 thres of the were =U the 
ospital. 


he shock of the explosion was felt as far as 
Gravesend, and at Aveley in Essex. lu the north- 

west, for a radius of two miles, it was acco i 
in the windows or on 


with the shivering of 
of the refreshment room at 


the walls. The 

the St. Pancras Station is destroyed. In the closer 
neighbourhood of che explosion beds rocked to aid 
fro, doors and shutters were burst open, 1 
tell from the ceilings, furniture was shaken, 
broken, and piled together in the middle of the 
room, and ata distance of a mile from the 1 
Park people rusbed as they were into the 17 
lost what they took to be an earthquake 

make of their houses their graves. The explosion 
was heard and felt at Chislehurst, Bermondsey, and 
Peckham-rye, as well as in the central districts. 
The concassion was felt on the high ground beyond 
Primrose-hill and up at Hampstead. All ee 
north eastern side of the high road up Haverstock- 
hill about one house in every six or seven has lost 
A pane was broken on Hampstead- 
green, and one or two others in the neighbourhood 
At Enfield it was thought to be an 
explosion of the rifle fattory or at the Waltham 
Abbey Mills. At Woolwich, where they are used 


to these o®turrences, people su that a maga- 
zine in the marshes had un 

Though the loss of life was y Small- only 
three the crew of the 
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some damage. From many of them the occupants 


have gone away, 


by the architects to be unsafe. 
_ roofs often dangerous, but bricks are blown out in 
There are rifts and clefts all over Mr. 


as if by fi the 
of torn and twisted iron 
cast, the stable has been 
in 
y escaped with his life. 
great k h fri ing- 
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One remains untouched. The other fell, ruining in 
its fall itself and other objects of art beneath. One 
of the children in the house awoke to find himself 
covered with plaster, above which the window. 
blinds had themselves; but be was dug 
out unhurt. The stone stairs hold ther as yet, 
but are splintered in one place. Only one room 


is now — 
The of the explosion upon the animals in 
the Zoological Gardens are thus described :—The 


glass is broken in the elephant-house, the monkey- 
se, and the giraffe-house. The monkeys hene 

to have ully avoided the falling glass. 0 
iraffes were found huddled together in terrible 
The elands, and one little deer, recently pre- 
ted to the gardens, have suffered, as their timid 
nature would suggest, very much from their — 
“oe entrance a pane of glass was blown 


room where the attendant stands, and 
iven into a door with a force which would have 
i occupant of the room if 
Fortunately the plate- 
was not injured. But 

iety’s birds escaped, their 
3001. is the glazier’s bill which 
society anticipates. The * of the beasts 

ired in efficiency. 
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the Royal Institution of Great Britain on Friday, 
says :—‘“‘Il was awakened this 1 in the 
t’s Park by a terrible explosion. rose in 
see n column of fire mount into tho air carry- 
ing with it black masses of débris. It appeared to 
issue from the othér side of the mansion of Dr. 
Swaine Taylor, F.R.S., on St. James’s-terrace. 
The windows of my chamber, with a portion of the 
frames, covered my bed, while in the room below 
windows, with an inner lining of stained glass, 
the chairs and le aus were yee — — 
apartment, portions passing throug 
— — and furniture, and 
8 door. — 2 first one 
to be lightning i own the uctor, though 
some t it the end of all things; while I, 
who saw it, imagined at the moment it was the 
magazine in Hyde Park, a place I always ride past 
as speedily as possible. I could hardly realise the 
fact that it was within so short a distance of my 
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It is stated authoritatively that the powder was 
sent from the manufactory of Messrs. Pigou and 
Wilks, avd was in the course of conveyance to 
Codnor Park, near Nottingham, for employment in 
blasting operations, for use in Lord y's 
collieries. 


-place. The noise of the explosion was | stop 
—— 1 er it hardly 
a t 


— — 


glass, many of them very large and str crashed 
down at once on these premises alone. ithin the 
building the destruction of doors, the cracking and 
fall of plaster on the walls and ceiling, and the 
injury to furniture, sre also serious. Our students 
were to have assembled on the day of the accident. 
We bave postponed the reassembling for a fortnight, 
but I now fear whether it will be possible to be 
ready in that time.” 

At St. Mary's Hospital, William White, who 
was blown off the Limehouse, though much 
shaken, and though bruised on the thigh, is now 
doing well. The Mrs. Parry, of Milton-street, 
Upper Gloucester-place, who was to have 
died of fright, was a lady of seventy-four, who was 
suffering bronchitis and had been given up by 
her doctor. Nevertheless a terror like that of 
Friday cannot be without deplorable effects. A 
little girl in the hospital for nervous diseases, who 
was before very bright in the intervals of her 
epileptic fits, has done nothing since but look for 
the roof to fall in upon her. A boy has become 
idiotic. 

The inquest on the bodies of the three bargemen 
was opened on Saturday by Dr. Hardwicke. The 
proceedings did not extend beyond identification of 
two of the bodies, after which there was an adjourn- 
ment till next Wednesday. 

Many suggestions” have been made as to the 
cause of the accident. One is tha! a flash of light - 
ning struck the barge; another that the powder 
— 1 — 5 — from the tug, a third 
that one of men gone under the tarpaulin 
out of the rain, and had commenced smoking. But 
as all the men on the Tilbury were killed, it is 
doubtful if ever the true cause will be known. 


a flash, f 


Hr steering 
out to the y man who was ing the 
4 “You have got some powder on fire.” He 
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doorway” (meaning the 


steam-taug did stop. Immediately an awful 
flash, with a fearful report, f White was 
knocked with great force against the side of the 
abin, and i lately 
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lading. Of course as to the 
port and the ony boa 
the space of 
It is remarked that had the explosion taken 
A i the tosast! — 
consequence w 

— ortunately it occurred at 
the most the whole route 
— Owing to 


1. 
Mr. Forsyth, M. P., ided on Monday 


night at 
a held at the Eyre St. John’s-wood, 
Fagor any baa » for the 7 — the late 
explosion. Mr. C. E. Lewis, M. P., John 
Leighton, R. A., the Rev. Liewelyn Da 


ago, on 


the Lord Mayor to call a public — in the City 
in aid of the fund. 


THE SHAHS DIARY IN ENGLAND. 


The Academy publishes a letter from Teheran, 
dated 10, giving some account of the Shah's 
diary in It was published, the writer 
says, a short time and contains 208 quarto 
2 t times 82 = 
0 ing a true di e is, mean 
of being «true diary ers it becomes, however, 


indeed might think the book was written , ae 
foreigner with but a scanty knowledge of the lan- 
and this is partly true, for the Shah hardly 
Knows 1 — — up wf = 
ighteenth year spoken nothing but e 
Shah's — 4 of some of the wonders he saw 
are very ing. When there is anything which 
he failed fully to comprehend, he says, It was 
wonderful,” or We cannot write an explanation.” 
Trivial occurrences he dilates upon with a quite 
ts he finishes 


remarkable uence, im t even 
amc lee’ cok, ing beautiful and 
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The lion lately removed from Northumberland 
House has been fixed on the top of Syon House, 
Isleworth. It cam be seen from the park at tho 
back of the house as well as from the river. 

Shortly before noon on Thursday the roof of the 
sound, all | Christian Brothers’ School, in Mountjoy-street, 

ned and loo ed on; it lasted more than an Dublin, fell in at a time when, however, com- 
hour; when it was finished we went home and —＋ few scholars were upon the benches. 
slept.” ' me of these were so seriously injured that they 

is 14 A — —— his . were at once removed to the hospital. 
e Y politics :— Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Q.C. (Conservative), was 
He went to see Lord Russe who, although so on Saturday returned uno posed as member for 
old, has still a strong intellect, and belongs to the | Cambridgeshire in the p of Lord George 
Vigh (Whig) party.’ For the enlichtentaent of his | Manners, deceased. The political character of the 
Persian ers he goes on: —.“ It is necessa that | representation is unalte except that Mr. Rod- 
— — ned —— besa act ww well is returned as the tenant-farmers’ nominee. 

= © . 1 a tvice® u] «Owing to the excessively keen competition which 
two parts. The party — 1 office is that | has latterly sprung up in the —— and which 
of the Whigs ; at their are Lord Gladstone as | ig almost wholly to the advantage of the conti- 
r, and others | Prime Minister, and Lord Granville as Minister for nental firms. one of the ve largest Sheffield firms 
Edinburgh is a | Foreign Affairs, and other ministers. The other | in this — bes siven m Prem to ita men in that 
with small beard | party, which thinks contrary to the former, is branch of the trade. A veew larce namber of 
o adds that he is called Tory 5 at its head are Disraeli and Lord workmen, at least — — Mo are affected, 

l, has a Derby others. Whenever the former party | and will have to seek other r It is 


thinner face, and is smaller made than his brother.” | gets removed from office, all the Ministers and | stated that the competition 

— petition is such that contracts 
— ne others are replaced by others of the second party. cannot be taken at a profit, hence it is useless pur- 
is known 
hurst 


and ithout dela 
hy, and | Impers Eaeey Wim %, is expected, upon her | iis Oemerentivec have guined 641 votes on the 
great arrival in this coun — uke and Duchess sion for Westminster. 
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next morn- is recovery doubtful. 
road be sees | plings A ames the 
blackened by accident would 
by x t afi l 
way 0 up coa 

the breech.” on Monda 2 
There was a station, and several trucks 


uence on the down line. 
wo good express, which happened to be 

at ran into the débris, and the 

and „ who jumped off, wero 

The lime was blocked for some 


afternoon a little girl, living in 
at H u, near Uxbridge, was attacked 


N ounds i her master, 
ile she was in the act of at to the cooking 
of some food for them. Some neighbours, who 
heard her cries, rescued her from the animals ; but 
they found her so frightfully mangled that it seems 


doubtful whether she will recover. 


Prince 1 On the site of the old Whitecross-street Prison, 
Then said His ic at a cost of 130,000L, the Midland Railway Com- 
‘Rise, let us go on : Asylums are all full, that the private lunatic | pany are about to erect an extensive goods station 
rose and went on deck.’ asylums are nearly always full, and that the | aud range of warehouses, forming their City goods 
of Wales were also there ians would soon be in the position of having oes 

on board the lace at all to send their lunatics to. Monday morning Mrs. Duncan Robertson, 
Hurubi,“ - | wife of a labourer in Paisley, left her four children 
Vansitart,” all in one room in bed, the eldest child being five 
‘The boat years old and the youngest four months. On re- 
wheel began to turning in twenty minutes she found the house 
our boat; if filled with smoke, and the bed smouldering. The 
which was not children were got out, but they were all dead. 
been drowned ; The occurrence caused profound sensation in Paisley. 
wheel pferd, © got passengers. On Saturday an t was come to by the 
danger.” In the ev The directors of the Great Eastern Railway are | two political parties w will avoid a contest for 1 
admires the entrance. etically with the establishment of | the school board at Shi The board, which is 


will contain a majority 
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the block telegraph system between London and | to consist of seven 
Ipswich. of Liberals, 
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T* CONGREGATIONAL UNION ot 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


THIRTY-FIFTH AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY. 
Chairman—Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


The Thirty-fifth Autamnal Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union will be held ia HUDDERSFIELD on Octosre 
12th, and three following days, when the following will be 
the order of proceedings: 


Monpay, Irn Ocr. 


A SPECIAL PRAYER-MEETING in Kamsden-street 
Chapel (not Highfiel-l Chapel as before announced) at 7 p.m. 
Chairman — Rer. J. C. Harrison — 

A SERMON in Ramsen street Chapel at 8 p.m. 
Preacher —Rev. Dr. H. Wilkes (Montreal). 


Tueapay, Irn Oct. 


The Assewprty at 10 am. in Ramsden-street Chapel. 
Business Ihe Chairman’s Address—The REPORT of the 
CONFERENUVE on CHURCH FINANCE, with a resolu- 
tion to be moved by the Secretary and and seconded by Henry 
Lee, Esq. At 2.30 p., Dinner in the Armoury, At 7 p.m., 
A PUBLIC MEETING for the Exposition and Enforce- 
ment of Free Church Principles. Chairman—Henry Richard, 
Fsq., Mp. Addresses will be delivered by the Revs. Dr. 
Parker (Landon), A. Thomson, M.A. (Manchester), and W. 
M. Statham (lull). Also at 7 p.m. a SERMON in Hill 
House Chapel. Preacher—Rev. G. W. Conder (London). 


Weropnespay, litu Oct. 


AssemMBLyY in Ranteden-street Chapel at 10am. Ab- 
DRYSSES by DELEGATES from other bodies. A 
JOURNED DISCUSSION on Church Finance (if neces- 
sary) RESOLUTIONS in regard to British Missious, to 
be moved by Rev. Dr. A. Morton Brown (Cheltenham). 
Statements will be made concerning Milton Mount College 
by T. Scrutton, Eg, and concerning the Continental Evan- - 
gelical Society by the Rev. C Clemance, B.A. (Nottingham). 
Other Institutions, which have a special claim on the sym- 
pathies of Congrerationalists, will be represented as time 
may permit. At 2 28 Dinner in the Armoury. TWO 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS will be heli at 3.30 pm. In 
High-street Chapel (Mew Connexion * Chairman — Edw. 
Crosslev, Reg. A Peper will be re y bs: Rev. Watson 
Smith ( 2 “On the ann i . 
Philosophy, and Revelation.” n George-street Ch — 
Chairman — J. Spicer, Esq., J Pp 17155 “ey 4 
read by the Rev. G. 8. Barrett, n * 
Communion.” At 6 p.m. there — *. a CHILDREN’S 
SERVICE in Ramsden-street Chapel. Preacher—Rev. E 
Paxton Hood (London). At 7 30 pm.a MEETING FOR 
WORKING MEN. in the Armoury. Chairman—S. Plim- 
* mie A, ree hy ee the Revs. R. 

Dale A. (Biemi 
E. Butler, Esq.. (Lede). at 7.30 p.m. a SERVICE 
OF BONG at Lighfeld Chapel. 


Tuvurapay, 15ra Oct. 


2 . — 1 — C at 10 am. RE- 
PORT oa 


OFFICIAL RE RESOLUTIONS. — 2 — 
— 2 At 6.30 pm. CONVERBAZIONE te in 
will be read K* Rev. 


District Meetings. 


Public meetings will be held in neighbouring towns for 
the exposition and enforcement of Free Church principles, 
and for promoting the revival of religion, as under (for 
further particulars see local announcements). 


Tuesday 13th 
tld'Chapet "Chairman Oram Seen J 8 peri) As At 
Geo. — (Glasgow), and Geo. Bove. Us B.A. pew) 


Cieckxneaton.—On Wednesday Evening, 14th Oct., 
the Con tional Chapel. Chairman, C. J. A 
Esq., J.P. ( Addresses will be delivered the 
Revs, J. 14— B. A., Chairman of the Union; 
J.B Heard, M. A. gn of the Church of Eng- 
land); and F. Sonley Johnstone (Walverhamptoa). 


— Chapel Sarg H E rahe, Oct. mAs 
Congregationa man, H t 
— — n. will be delivered by the Revs. 

onder (London) ; Edward 3 M.A, Fran. 
ster); and T. W. A iaveling (London 

Sowersy Batpos.—On Selah Evening, 140% Ost, 
in the Congregeeens Cc Addresses 
by the Revs. A. J. Bray ( ); A. Rowland, ivered 
(Frome) ; and Geo. 2 B.A. (Ipswich). 

ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


18, Sopth-street, Finsbury, 30th Sept., 1874. 


NERLEY NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, ANERLEY-ROAD, 8.E. 


The FOUNDATION-STONE will be laid Pret To- 
morrow (THurspaY), by SAMUEL MORL 
the Schoolroom 


M.P. Collation in adjoining present 
at One o'clock. 4 1 I 1 2.30, in w 


denham), T. W. Aveling (of 
- ns . „ a 


y 
Hackney College), Samuel Morley, Esq., 
Scott, Esq. (City Chamberlain), and others are expected to 
take part. 

The site is about 100 yards distent from the Anerley 
Station (I. B. & S. C. R) and but a few minutes’ walk from 
Crystal Palace and Penge Stations. 

Trains from London Bridge to Anerley, 12.5, 1.13, 1.32, 
and 2.15 p.m, 

CONTRIBUTIONS, 4 , a. — 1 the stone, will be 
thankfully received 1 Rev. Joseph Halsey, 
Woodlands, Anerley, S. E. 


ON DON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE RETURN OF THE DEPUTATION FROM 
MADAGASCAR. 


On Fartpay Eventne, Oct. 9,a PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held at the KING’S Teide HOUSE CHAPE 
Fish-street-hill, to WELCOME the Revs, Dr. MULLEN 
and J.P1LLANS, on their return from their prolonged visit to 
Madagascar, when most interesting details will be e on- 
cerning the progress of mission work in that 

The Chair will be taken at Seven o'clock precisely. 


* 


Corn TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Presideat—EDW ARD BAINES, EA, Leeds. 


Treasurer—SAML. MORLEY, Esq, M.P., 18, Wood- 
street, E. C. 
H Rev. LL. D. BEVAN, LL. B. 
— Mr. W. J. BARLOW. 

The INAUGURAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
GEORGE-STREET CHAPEL, Huddersfield, oa Monpay 
Evenina, 12th October, 1874. 

The Chair will be taken at Half-past Seven o'clock, by 
EDWARD BAINES, Eeq.: and addresses delivered by the 
Rev. G. T. Chater, Rev. J J. A. Macfadyen, MA., Rev. J. 8. 
Rassell, M. A., Rev. Geo. Snashall, B. A, Rev. Geo. Thomp- 
son, Rev. J. H. Wilson, and others. 

And on Tourspay, 15th Ocroser, yea men — 
of Ministers and Delegates attending the 
Caen Seating: <is.e hdd 2 the cum pene res 

9 a 1 will de read by EDWARD 
Bark. Beg. P 


Meetings will ig — held at Stes Chee © ee 
on Tuesday Evening, October 13th, W mye 

in the Chair; and at Ebeneser Sunday- schools, . 
on Wednesday Evening, October Iich, Handel Cossham, 
Eeq., Toe following gentlemen, with others, will 
take part in the ings:—The Rev. J. Calvert, Rev. 
Geo. Hinds, Rev. John Senne, Rev. Thos. Lord, Rev. John 
Morgan, Rev. G. M. Murphy, Rev. E. S. Prout, B. A., Mr. J. 


an LL. D. BEVAN 
WP BARLOW, | Hon. Secs. 


337, Strand, W. C., 19th September, 1874. 


OCLETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


The FIRST of a Series of DISTRICT CONFERENCES 
will be held at MANCHESTER on the Fist Wronzs- 
DAY in NovemBer (the 4th). 

Particulars may be had on application. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2, Serjeants’-inu, Fleet-street, London. 


WI. a HOUSEKEEPER (a Man and his 

heap gad Sm, — for the new Congre- 
, £80 per ann. 

"gale, £80 to be made 


CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY AND MEMORIAL 
HALL 
Library in 
by 
addressed to the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 18, South-street, Fins- 


TO INVESTORS. 
IVIDENDS 5 TO 15 PER CENT. 


For Safe and Profitable Investments consult 
SHARP’S STOCK AND SHARE 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the Safest and most reliable publication of the day. 
OctosseR Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

Safe Investments in Railways, Insurance, Gas, 
por Colonial Stocks, tee. with Dividends Metter hee he 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 


Should read the above Circular. It is a safe, valuable Guide. 
Mees. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
88, Poultry, London (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


„ 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tax Nonconrormist sre as 
ollows :— 


Line * * * A 
Pech additional Line ; — 
Derr 
Lins Paos.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines cr under. 4 
. 
For Situations Wapted, re lines . 2 0 
„ Wanting Servants, . 2 0 


A Liberal Reduction made on u Senses for Educational und 
all other Advertisements. 
As the of a and 
22 pane centers e. 


devrale medium or Adverncr ine the began 
well as in the general circulation. 


Taz Nownoconrormicr is a for 
registered transmission 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NoNcoNFoRMIST is 
on the following terms :— rn 

CREDIT. ame 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 

PREPAID.—Annually, 218. 

Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 


respectfully to state that in future a 
Nele wail be sent to each pre paying Sub- 


ecriber at the commencement of month in 

which his subscription becomes due. 
ony Once) and Post-office orders able (at 
Hoe) to W. R. Willcox. * 6 


8, Bouter London, E. C. 
% Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
Annual Subscribers, but may 44 at any 


date. 


Oct. 7, 1874. 


Che Aonconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1874. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue elections for the Councils-General of 
France, administrative bolies which have the 
of roads and other I local matters, 
took place on Sunday. It having lately been 
— — of the 2 — — their 
tical opponents as far as possible from there 
assemblies, M. Gambetta issued an address to 
Republieans, strongly recommending the elec- 
tion of men of their own party. This — 
does not a to have produced any marked 
effect. Of the 1,300 councillors elected, 590 of 
the successful candidates are Republicans, 550 
Monarchists of various shades, and 130 Bona- 
partists—the proportion ** the same 
as last year. Of course in rural districts 
the influeuce of the landowners is gene- 
rally thrown into the Oonservative scale. 
While the Republicans have retrograded in 
some of the large town districts, they have 
gained strength in departments both in the east 
and the west which have not hitherto di — 
Liberal sentiments. Public opinion in rab 
is chiefly exercised relative to M. Thiers’ — 
speech, which seems to have produced a very 
marked impression, and is itterly assailed by 
the Government papers, which protest inst 
the inference from 98 laid down by the 


hold — In Corsica Prince — leon has 


ist cousin, 


greatly the Bonapartist cause 10 e ensuing 
elections to the National 1 as in the 
case of the Seine and Oise 

M. Richard, an eet 
influence, has ener 

the claims 4 tho * 


—some of which have been published at 
Vienna—which go to show that Prince Bis- 
was more moderate in his ecclesiastical 

views at that period than himself. The count’s 
house has been searched, and the documents not 
forthcoming, he "has been conveyed to 

rison and harshly treated. Of course the real 

of these letters on the political situation 
hasty caller be but — Bismarck could 


b are eager up his cause, and 
bebop rw eager as an ally in the Gersian Parlia- 


ment. 
The of the wey = ed — of 
is not at _ con- 
but there is * — 


p. Several of his chiefs having 
— ew ay in consequence of their dis- 
nister of War, some of his troops 


oye a ate Yr war, 
ve urged 0 
should be concluded. Aud no wonder, for 

over a wide district ind is cri pled and 
of trade i is paralysed. Baste | we are 


told, the . — * gone untended this 
year, the fruit — — neyards, and 
the wine in store cannot be exported. In the 
mining ufacturing districts the 
mills are silent. Of live stock and horses 
and mules the country has been 
bare.” On the other side 
semi-official pa at Madrid 
vocate foreign intervention, and ye al 
is still invested by the Carlists—only a small 
Nowy tity of 4 ee having been got into 
fortress by General Pavia, in consequence 
of the — support of his movements by 
General Laserna, the oommander - iu- chief. 
The —— * has been in 
— us n of — — 
un presidency 6 0 
iberal nobleman of — ro- 
mise. Some of the papers read n 
— —7 — — the cause of social 
. — 7 Mr. Po — Pye ef - 
lively and uent appeal in favour of sweeping 
logictation, mich he expresses a con- 
fident lief Mr. Disraeli is prepared to under- 
take. The entire range of subject ubjects usually 
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dealt with by the Social Science Association— 
the relations of capital and labour, prison disci- 
pline, co-o ive industry, the pollution of 
rivers, workmen’s dwellings, law reform, inter- 
national arbitration, & —were re-discussed at 
G w. That city abounds in some of the 
worst dens of squalor and wretchedness, 
though, thanks to the Social Science Congress, 
there has been of late years a material improve- 
ment. 

The election for Northampton has, as was 
expected, ended in the return of Mr. Mere- 
wether, the Conservative candidate, though 
7 a majority of only 335 votes over Mr. 

owler. It appears that Mr. Bradlaugh polled 
within seventy votes of his Liberal antagonist, 
and on the declaration of the poll last night 
there was some serious rioting, which obli 
the mayor to read the Riot Act and the mili- 
* to occupy the principal streets. The 

ical borough of Northampton is now repre- 
sented by two Tories, and sach will probably 
be the case as long as Mr. Bradlaugh puts for- 
ward his claims, seeing that a considerable sec- 
tion of the Liberals, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the present state of things to acquiescing 

in the return of the Democratic candidate. 

The quarterly revenue returns ars not favour- 
able to the hopes of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There isa decline in the important 
items and Excise and Stamps to the extent of 
220,000/.—a symptom of restricted trade, and a 
sign that Sir Stafford Northoote’s estimates 
were miscalculated. On these returns the 
Economist remarks: —‘‘ We do not know 
what the full effects of the compensa- 
tions will be, or how much may be done 
by reducing expenditure, but we should 
doubt very much, as the revenue, 
whether the next two quarters will fulfil the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s expectations any 
better than the two quarters just . In the 
absence of a good harvest they would probably 
have yi a worse t it is at least 
doubtful whether a good will operate 
in time to cause any improvement in the cur- 
rent financial year. In any case, whatever 
men ag = ow ogy eng oy hey pho 

y happe to show of san- 
guine estimates, and to justify a little anxiety 
as to the possibility of a deficit.” 


THE GREAT GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION. 


Sryce the issue of our last number, this 
metropolis has been within a hair’s-breadth of 
nearly total destruction. Five tons of 

wder, on board what is called a aie - 

ge, in transit from the City Basin of the 
Grand Junction Canal Company, City-road, 
and destined for one of the midland counties 
to be used for blasting purposes, owing to som) 
yet unexplained cause was fired just beyond 
the northern boundary of the Regent's Park, 
and produced an explosion which woke up, in 
more or less terror, the ter part of the 
inhabitants of London. e catastrophe took 
as at a few minutes before five o’clock on 
iday morniog. The exact spot at which it 
happened was providentially in a section of the 
canal which runs through a tolerably deep 
cutting, and just underneath a bridge con- 
necting the roads on either side of it. The 
effect of the explosion is difficult to be imagined, 
impossible to be adequately described. It took 
— by the singular mercy of God's Provi - 
, atan hour when few of the population 
of London were afoot, in a locality more thau 
usually open and freo from buildings, and, as 
we have —— intimated, in a dip“ that 
largely checked the lateral pressure of the 
atmospheric wave which it had generated. 
There were but three lives lost, but the de- 
struction of house and other property within 
a circuit of some mile or so n im- 
mense. An earthquake could scarcely have 
left behind it more ruinous proofs of devasta- 
ting power. 
_ We shall not attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of the wide destruction caused by this 
calamity. The briefust would far exceed our 
limits, and ey newspaper reader in the 
kingdom has before now made himself ac- 
quainted with the chief features of the terrible 
occurrence. What the event was, and what 
were its external effects, are pretty well known 
to all. What it might easily have been can be 
but faintly imagined by any. Still, a first 
genes at the scene of the ruin, though un- 
ubtedly it bears witness to the awful power 
of the force projected on all sides by the ex- 
plosion, haps likely enough to deceive us 


is 
as to the full amount of misery which it has 
occasioned. To an untold number of persons of 
both sexes and of all ages the shock may well be 
followed by physical results which will serve to 
embitter their lives, and to impair their nervous 
energies until the day of their death. Fer a 


- time 23 come, well-to-do * opulent 
milies, as as many poor and struggli 
ones, will find themselves deprived by mis dpm 
deat of their customary homes. The personal 
losses to the sufferers are simply irreparable. 
The extent of deprivation to tradesmen of their 
usual means of business can hardly be calcu- 
lated, and, except by themselves, will never 
perhaps be fully known. The derangement of 
a wide-spreai neighbourhood consequent upon 
the unhousing —and, in many cases, worse than 
unhousing—of a large number of its inhabitants, 
cannot readily be conceived. Though there 
has been little immediate loss of life, and 
though the destruction of property has not been 
so complete as 1 have been expected, the 
calamity is ne eless stupendous in its cha- 
racter, and the traces of it will probably for 
many years make themselves visible to those who 
have been exposed to its destructive foros. 

Ao u source of danger has been 
suddenly disclused to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis by this frightful accident. For some 
time ‘their attention has been directed to 
the insufficiency of the means at hand for ex- 
2 and they have been taught to 
contemplate the possibility, under certain oon- 
junctures of events, of seeing London once 
again half swept away by devouring flames. 
But now they have me aware of being 
daily and hourly exposed to a still more fright . 
ful casualty. powder and othor still more 
explosive substances are almost unceasingly 
being carted through the most crowded thorough - 
fares of London, or carried by barges through 
its must thickly 7 lated districts. The pre- 
cautions enf by law in regard to the 
matter are few and extremely inadequate. The 
Legislature has been more tenderly solicitous 
to avoid ee the free movements of trade, 
than to shield life and property from the worst 
of perils. Liverpool has been prudent enough 
to forbid the transit of explosives through her 
streets. Is it impracticable for London, which, 
both in regard to population and to th, 
would comprise many Li 
similar restriction? or if that cannot 


any rate, would reduce the danger 
toa minimum? As 22 

seems to be no securi 

a considerable of 

be blown to ms. A sufficien 


warning has been given by the ex 


lesion on the 


Regent's Canal—a warning which might have 
been unspeakably more severe. We cannot 
bat hope that it will be promptly as well as 
fully responded to, and that the 1 of 
this vast ee gg area will not much 
longer be allowed to sleep in fancied safety upon 
the verge of a volcano. 


The next question that occurs—and a most 
important question it is to the from 
the late catastrophe—is, who is to be held an- 
swerable for the * 4. has inflicted? The 
insurance companies ine to recognise any 
responsibility in the matter, and hold them- 
selves able to prove that the losses sustained as 
the effect of it do not fall within the sey ot 
their contracts. ‘‘ Apparently,” we are told, 
“there are only two parties upon whom 
the responsibility can fall, the consi 
and the carrier of the disastrous freight.” 
1 in point 2 fact, as 1. contemporary 

i out, 
a scale * 
rich oom 


in the Daily News ; 
ublic authority ought not to compensate, or at 
east come to the aid of, those who have suffered 
heavily in nence of its default, and 
whether this is not one of those cases which 
the ordinary course of law is too defective to 
reach, and for which the help of the Govern- 
ment is the only resource remaining.” 


— — 


DON CARLOS AND SPAIN. 


Tux attempted assassination of Don Carlos 
by mutinous troops at Durango, in which the 
Preteuder was seriously if not fatally wounded, 
is a very important event. There have lately 
been stories from Madrid of u large defection of 
Oarlist officers and others, o to dissatis- 
faction with the chiefs around person of 
the Pretender, but they have received little 
credence, owing to‘the untrustworthy character 
of the news published in Spanish papers. But 
it is now evident that at the present time, as 
in former wars, the Oarlist cause 
more from the jealousies of its leaders than from 
the military o ions of the enemy. The 
little Court of Don Carlos at Estella seems 
to have been as much a hotbed of intrigne ont 
wrangling as the official quarters at 


One general after another has been cashiered, 
and 8 ** has found it almost 
impossible to reconcile his pretensions as an 
irant to the throne with the claims of his 
tramontane allies, who have be enusing him 
to fight their own battles. While on the one 
hand we have heard of the great strength and 
discipline o: the Carlist army, on the other. its 
continued inaction—remaining idle behind its 
strong mountain defences while the Republicans 
were disorganised—has brought about discon- 
tent. The causes of the late mutiny have not 
as yet been explained, but it may be reasonably 
assumed that they would not have existed had 
the troops been actively eagaged, instead of 
being cooped up in barracks. This forced inac- 
tion must have been extremely irksome to the 
wee of Biscay and Navarre who had left 
heir families and fields to fight the battles of 
Don Carlos. 

If the Pretender has not been actually killed 
by his own followers, the attempt on his life 
will inflict a heavy blow on the cause he has 
Previous reports from his own sym- 

1 his treasary as in 


the 
be-all, and will be the end-all, of the insurrec- 
tion. The northern provinces of 8 have 


which they 
could rally, and if the. wretched anarohy of 
pain had not given him a chance. 


to his s 
the 8 


te the coun 
eq table 
na. 


the 

had 

Serrano 5 

subdue 0 

descend f 

Madrid ra 
a 

pat n ad- 


colla The N Moen 
the adherents of absolutism in Church 
and State has been lavi i i 


q 
ignominiously, in its last stronghold and by its 


own chosen weapons. Charles VII. has be 
as little able to aid it in the mountaios 
Biscay as have the _ followers of 


np Ey | 
ilitary prop o apacy, ever cravin 
for . — has been mysteriously and 
in a moment shattered, and the threatened war 
of principle—of Absolutism against Li 

—which it was fondly hoped by the horde of 
fanatics gathered on the slopes of the Pyrenees 
would ere iong draw in other nations and wrap 
E in flames, has been indefinitely post- 
— if not sltogether averted. 


LABOURERS’ WAGES AND THE PRICE 
OF WHEAT. 


WHEN — —— first rn attention 
to amo mau farmen 8 
of ‘South Wilte to reduce oy of their 


men on account of the drop in 
wheat, he was met with indi 
from some of the numerous apo 


t denial 
iste of 
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farmers. It turns out, however, that the Pro- 
fessor was correct, and those who contradicted 
him wrong. It tarns out, too, that not only 
in South Wilts, but in many other parts of the 
country, the wages of farm-labourers either have 
heen, or are about to be, reduced one shillifg or 
two shillings week. This reduction is not 
taking place in counties in which the highest 
rates of wages have been paid, but chiefly in 
those where the maximum, before the drop, was 
fifteen shillings per week. In the North, where 
labourers are scarce, they would probably be 
able successfully to resist a reduction, nor is it 
likely that their employers would think of re- 
curring to what in their own counties is an 
exploded system. It is important to notice that 
this old custom of graduating the rate of wages 
in proportion to the price of wheat is not based 
upon the poe ple of payment in proportion to 
the rate of profit obtained by the employers for 
the time being. That is a — 4 principle 
to act upon, and it is gradually coming to be 
recognised in the manufacturing districts as 
the available guide in the settlement of 
libour disputes. Hut it is obvious that the 
sliding scale to which we are referring is not 
based upon that — 4 because the years 
of low prices are generally those of large cro 
and often of large profits to the farmers. What 
it is founded upon is the principle of payin 
men in proportion to the cost of their ood, 
Sich a custom could only have arisen when the 
libourers were utterly dependent upon their 
o aployers, and entirely powerless in determi- 


nog amount of wages for which they would 
work; and its continuance is a proof that the 
men have not, as many people have recently 


declared that they have, an equal advan 
with that of the masters in the bigpling of 
the market.” Indeed, where it is possible for 
f.rmers virtually to say to their men, You can 
live on so m money per week, and that 
a nount we shall pay you —it is obvious that 
i: the proper sense of the word there is no wage 
m irket in existence. The farmer's men in such 
a state of affairs have no more ing 
wer as far as wages are concerned the 
armer’s horses have with res to the corn 
on a similar principle. 
a potas scale in existence 
* the country—notably 
ies which have been the — 


the assertions recently so freely 
the rate of wages 


the law of supply and 
-labourers are . 
and that they have 
their 


-of'o * 


them an 
fixing the rate of 
paidand received? We are 
as to the —- 
p in wages is wiee or fair, but 
are commenting solely on tho declared reason 


for it. If the reason given, instead of being 
what it is, were that the slack season is now 
coming, and that the supply of men will be in 
ate of the 22 r va | 1 vo 
should recognise the operation of the economic 
law which we have named, whether we approved 
of the reduction or not. But if the price of 
wheat had kept up, wages would have kept up 
too, whilst the relative proportion of the supply 
of labour to the demand for it would have been 
the same as it is now that wages have been re- 
duced. Here, then, is an instance of a reduc- 
tion of wages taking place in entire indepen- 
dence of the law of supply and demand. The 
law exists of course, but in this case it is over- 
ridden. If it be desirable to make this fact any 
plainer than it is, it is only necessary to com- 
this autumn with last. Last autumn 

in a certain district were paying l4s. a 

woek to day-labourers; this autumn they are 


| ing 13s. Now, the supply of labour is cer- 
E not more abundant this ear than it was 
last year, whilst the work to 


done is about 


the same. E ther, then, these farmers were last 
at a, ee ee wee aw id if 
they ad acted strictly in accordance with the 


law of supply and demand, or this year they are 
paying less. On either alternative the law is 

nally overridden. Can it be expected that the 
labourers should contentedly leave such an 
arb:trary power of raising or lowering wages in 
the hands of their employers ? 

The truth is that the mass of tho farm- 
labourers are in the position of needy sellers, 
and needy sellers can never obtain the full 
advantage of any market. If unionism could 
raise them above this neediness, it would un- 
doubtedly give them an advantage which they 
now lack. A successful union would 60 raise 
them, and the only question that they have to 
consider is whether or not they are able to 
sustain a successful union. That they have 
failed to do this in a recent trial of 
must be admitted; but the lesson 


y 


taught is not distrust of unionism, but distrust 
of their strength to make unionism effectual. 
This lesson the comparison of present wages 
with the w of last autumn illuminates. 
Lastautumn theunion wasin its full tide of pros- 
perity, and the advance in wages paid in the 
early part of a most unsuccessful agricultural 

ear was maintained through the slack season. 

bis autumn the union is in a disorganised 
condition, and after a prosperons agricultural 
year wages are lowered. ‘The inference that 
may be drawn is obvious, though it is impos- 
sible to assert with certainty that it is correct. 
The difference in the price of bread comes in as 
a disturbing feature in the comparison. 
Employers will dare, and workmen will endure, 
when a greater or less amount of discomfort 
is at issue, what th» one would not dare nor 
the other endure if the means of a baro subsis- 
tence were at stake. If wheat had boen selling 
at some sixteen or oightoen shillings a quarter 
less last autumn, the farmers might possibly 
have attempted to lower the wages of their 
men, but we question whether they would have 
done so with the prestige of the union at its 
height. At any rate, the most determined 
—— of unionism may well doubt whether 
the farmers are wise to provoke such a question 
by reducing wages, already, in the opinion of 
most impartial 1 — too low. 

Are the actual tillers of the soil alone to be 
unblessed by an abundant harvest ? All other 
classes, by getting their bread cheaper, will have 
a broader margin outside the cost of bare sub- 
sistence than they had last year. We shall 
soon hear of an increased demand for meat, an 
increased marriage rate, and, let us hope, in- 
creased deposits in savings-banks. Is the man 
who sowed, and hoed, and gathered in the 
fruits of the land to be left out of the general 


rosperity? It seems so; for his wages have 
— pared down about in proportion to their 
bread-p ing power, and for him no excep- 
tional in of receipts over necessary expen- 
diture will be available. 


We have no intention of entering into a dis- 
cussion of the question of what has been termed 
an ‘‘equitable rate of wages. Whether or 


not it is a moral duty on the part of employers 


to pay more for a given quantity of work the 
lowes: sum for which they can yet that work 
done, it is certain that employers, as a whole, 
will not pay that extra amount, nor are we 


sure that it would, in the long run, be for the 
benefit of any class that they should do so. 


y 
same, their success will de not upon the 
plea of justice, but upon their power to enforce 
it. It may be objected that this is not a 
pleasing viow of the relations of capitalists and 


those relations, and not in the correct state- 
ment of them. Nothing better can be forth- 
coming until a direct community of interest is 
established or two classes. = 
co-operation or “unionism is in - 
sable to the effective protection of the wage- 
receiving class, 

It is pleaded by the farmers that they have 
the losses of three bad years to make up for out 
of the profits of this, and, further, that owing to 
the present low price of wheat—their only good 
crop—this year will not be a very profitable 
one after a 
that the labourers should submit to a reduction 
of wages if they have power to resist it. They, 
too, bave only too many past years of deficiency 
to make up for. But we make no appeal to the 
generosity of the farmers. We do appeal, how- 
ever, to their common sense when we ask them 
to desist hereafter from the assertion that their 
labourers have no need to combine. If the 
are not utterly blind to all that they do not wis 
to see, it must be obvious even to them that 
men who have no power to resist what Professor 
Fawcett terms ‘ subsistence wages must be 
in a position of humiliating dependence. Inde- 
pendently of the promotion of migration and 
emigration, the surest method of raising wages, 
union would give them strength and courage 
which in their divided condition they do not 

The defeat which the existing unione 
vo recently suffered was the result of faults 
and mistakes ontirely separable from legitimate 
and yet effective unionism. Wo trust that 
these will be avoided in the futuro; and that 
in spite of the dissouragement which they have 
received, the labuurers will not cease their 
efforts to raise themselves from a position which 
cannot be considered to be satiefactory as lon 
as it involves submission to the degradation o 


being literally kept by their employers on sub- 
sistence wages. 


workmen. That is true; but the fault Iies in 


—— 


To admit this is not to admit 


from a territory where she 


| THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


At the opening of the present meeting of the 
Church Congress at Brighton yesterday, — 
were preached by the Bishops of Ely and Salis- 
bury, and an mn Payer —＋ . 
Bishop of Chic rin the Pavilion, where there 
was an overflowing attendance. He said that if 
the congress was to be true to its principles it 
must be by the selection of subjects and of readers 
and speakers to secure an impartial representation 
of the various schools of religious thought in the 
Church. He utterly repudiated and ied the 
faintly muttered charges of partiality. As to form 
and guide the public mind was the aim and duty of 
such a meeting, so some new subjects had been 
introduced, notably the Old Catholic movement, 
which he trus would show that England 
thoroughly sympathises in the struggles of en- 
lightened Romanists to throw off the yoke of 
bondage which their fathers found intolerable, and 
which was now ten times heavier. No less did 
they sympathise with the Churches of the East in 
their struggles for independence against the Roman 
Pontiff. ‘The mission — touched the 
problem how the Church of England might reach 
all classes. The education of woman was of untold 
M . the * subj 9 
synods, Church finance, the offertory, i 
choirs, = — ae scoot, and 
popular. te poe a great 
success, and he beli would be t. The 
Church of England was on its tri That fact 
should quicken the sense alike of their corporate 
and individual responsibility. He trusted the con- 
gress would be preserved from explosions of parti- 
sanship. Like a pilot balloonit explored the set’ 
of public opinion for the guidance of higher powers, 
and without coming to a vote, showed its sy y 
with the reader or speaker by its applause. If the 
congress could only cherish a spirit of mutual 
respect and forbearance it would not meet in vain. 

In the subsequent addresses and discussions much 
attention was given to the Old Catholic movement, 
which was characterised as another Reformation, 
which might yet reunite the Church of Christen- 
dom. Differences of opinion prevailed as to the 
perfect soundness of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Conference of Old Catholics at Bonn. 


BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The autamnal session of the 


— of the country. a i 
rwick-street Chapel, the Rev. Arthur M 


of 
verve of 2 ‘* Even from — 
ion and 
and 


e 


precincts of science she was simply warned 


was not said impro- 
Every stipulation which she 
made was founded in a ee than the 
schools had ever yet set forth. It was not the 
hysteria of emotion, but the fiat of strong common 
sense which learning could not stultify, and which 
insisted that there must be faith before ever they 
could reason together fur a starting-point. Before 
man could teach he must himself be taught, and 
before he could be taught he must have a living 
teacher. They had not to give a law on which to 
speculate, but to go to the God in whom they 
trasted. 

Yesterday a missionary conference was held in 
Bewick-street Chapel, which was crowded, — 
those present were the Revs. Dr. Underhill, Dr. 
Greene, J. I. Brown, C. Bailhache, J. 3 D. 
Jones, and C. Kirtland. The Rev. Dr. Green, 
of Rawdon C e, having read a part of 


vi. oflered F the chair- 
Angus, sm of Newcastle), 


— — ew 
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been so much felt under the recent spiritual 
proce err 
i wo a in 

bloed. the first by the Rev. Dr. Wenger, of Cal: 
outta, on Bible Translation.“ The second paper 
was read by the Rev. J. Trafford, M.A., of Seram- 
upon the subject of Education as applied 

the mission It contained a hic 
account of the work in India, and dealt with 
some of the 1 — against it. The 
Rev. Charles illiams, of Accrington; Silas 
Meade, LL.B., of Australia ; A. , of Cardiff ; 
W. Sam „of Folkestone ; Milbourne, 


of 11 
Underhill, of London; and Mr. J. C. Parry, 


Hill 
„ G. T. Kemp, of Rochdale, ided ; 
and the Revs. E. G. Gange, of ristol ; I. O. 


resolutions to 


In addition to the meetings and services already 
referred to, there will be — mid-day services 
in the Elswick Engine Works. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


for the winter. His wife hee alvendy arrived. 


50 y in health at Varzin that it is now hoped 
he 0 
next mon 


Prince Hohenlohe has been elected to the Ger- 
man Parliament in Forchheim, Bavaria, by a very 
1. b 


ces 


Hu 


Fé 


mem 1 * 
see the 2 mean of the 


ze 
2 


4 
5 


LF 


established in 


a1 


by a ball. i 
ived during a mutiny in the Cerlist camp at 


}excuER SCANDAL.—A telegram from New 
York says that Mr. Beecher has indicted Messrs. 


| intelligence, on the Rhine and in other parts of 


. * 
Tho wine ots 


th in 
ual the famous 1811. 
henish cellars bein 


year’s vintage promises, 
uality, to 
s in the 


altogether insufficient for such a harvest, fres 


casks are manufactured and bought up everywhere 
with the utmost despatch. 

Marriace or Barxnum.—The New York Herald 
of the 17th contains a brief description of the 


marriage of Barnum, the 


daughter of Mr. John Fi 
a retired Lancashire manufacturer. 


t showman, to Nancy, 
Southport, described as 
There was no 


ostentation, and few persons were present, Barnum, 


who had been a widower for twelve months, is 


sixty-four, but he wears well. 


the 


Tue CZAR AND 


Russian pension 
that the Emperor Nicholas 


Don Carios.— With regard to 
ion to Don Cerlos, it is stated 
ve a pension out of 


his privy purse to the Pretender’s uncle and father, 


and that 
was continu 


by the present Emperor. 


t, which has no official character, 
The pay- 


ment to Don Carlos was stopped, wever, as soon 
as his brother took the field in support of his 


claim to the Spanish throne. 


InsurnRecTION IN BuENos Ayres.—A direct 
from Pernambuco says that the news of 

the insurrection in Buenos Ayres is confirmed. The 
fleet su General Mitre, who is at the head of 
the revolution, and the insurgents have assembled 
at Chivilooy and San Martin. The National Guard 
has been mobilised, the Chamber is sitting per- 


manently, the 


state of siege has 
of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, Entres Rios, Recife, 
Corrientes. 


and 


has been 
and 
heir 


Tne Sotrax AND His Herr. — 


newspapers are suspended, and a 
been in the provinces 


between the 8 of Turkey 


bis nephew, Prince Murad Effendi, the legal 
to the throne, whom the Sultan th 


— aside in favour of his own eldest son, Pri 
Jussuf Izzedin. Sultan 


t of 


that the Sultan is ill and requires complete rest. 
Tue Darm 2 openi ne 
Parliament at Copenhagen on Monday, 
of Denmark delivered a from the 
throne, in which he stated that his relations with 
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Three Republicans have been returned for the 

— — seats at L 2 Testelin, a 
eputy councillor, Pierre Legrand 

formerly prefect of the Nord, eo General 
Faidherbe, resigned, have been elected without 
opposition. Bernard, an ex-councillor, a 
wealthy and influential manufacturer, supported 
by the clergy, the Legitimists, and the anti- 
Republicans of all shades, has been beaten by M. 
Soins, a decided Republican, after an exciting 
contest. 

M. Maurice Richard, formerly Minister of State 
under the Empire, has a letter to the 
electors of the Seine-et-Oise, advising them to vote 
2 the Imperialist candidate, and expressing 
the opinion that Prince Napoleon ought to have 
been regarded as the director of the policy of the 
Bonapartista. M. Senard is the Republican candi- 
date. 

In spite of the precaution of the authorities the 

q 1 yo 2 1 * Saturday 4 

unday by faction fights between partisans o 
the rival Bona The Pays attacks M. 
Richard, saying that he has fallen to the rank of 
a satellite of the renegade prince and is an aide-de- 
camp of the Republican Senard. It accuses the 
Jeromists of wanting to bring up the Prince Impe- 
rial as an atheist and freethinker, and to transform 
the Empire into a blio with the ulterior design 
of Prince Napoleon elected President. 
Prince Napoleon meets the letter of the Prince 
Imperial to M. Pietri with two epistles of the late 


Em r, ating him (Prince Napoleon), for the 
sabe of, the family, to start in several ta 
as a candidate for the Councils-G and the 


—— and expressing thorough confidence in 


M. Thiers continues to be violently attacked for 


his t . All 
— 47 — him. Le 1 


having impossible. 
majority to favour an expedient, there would 
be no inconsistency in the marshal adopting it, as 
— 1 3 declared 
* the Assembly. . 
Oise, and N fixed for the 
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ty’s Commissioners, when will 
be noticed a scholastic exercise by Milton, 
prose, on the benefits of early rising, and 
him on the same subject.” 
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Titernture. 


— 
ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


What ought we to think of Mohammedanism ? 
Once its founder was the false prophet,” 
doomed to be cast with his companion the beast 
into the lake of fire. But in modern days 
Mohammed has met with milder judgment. 
He is regs as n 
postor : religion is commended as a grea 
advance upon the grovelling idolatry it super- 
seded. In his work on the Eastern Churches, 
if does not deceive us, Dean 8 0 


sect. 


liberality was broad enough to include 
doctrine of Islam as a Christian 
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which flowed by him in 
a polluted stream, nevertheless we must 


fataliem, its lack of tenderness 


ceremonies, its 


to the Pyronees ; 
yy oe ty 


fteen hundred years 
Israel's hosts against Sihon, Ki 

rites and Og, the King of Bashan. It is another 
to believe in Mohammed five hundred years 
after Christ, spreading his creed by fire and 
sword through the world. The later pheno- 
menon is an nism, a failure from the 
N Its a etm. Daria, and Relation to 
Third Latten. _— ARNOLD, D. D. 


judge tury 
ternal | {o0'y, 


true progress of history. It may be that Islam 
has yet one more great battle to fight, and then 
perhaps we shall see in its case a f ent 
of the saying. They that take the sword shall 
106 perish by the sword.” 

As an antidote to the too favourable views 
of Islam which have been current recently, we 
recommend the study of Dr. Arnold’s con- 
scientious and painstaking work upon Islam 
and its relation to Christianity. The zealous 
secretary of the Moslem Mission —＋ 4 
writes in a polemical spirit, and as his work 
the outcome of an orthodox mind, far removed 
from Broad-Church tendencies, the reader will 
not expect to find any excessive leniency shown 
to the attacked ion. Nevertheless Dr. 
Arnold is to account for the zeal and 
self-sacrifice of the first years of Mohammed’s 
mission. His candour compels bim to acknow- 
ledge, ‘‘ We cannot possibly side with those who 
‘* consider Mohammed to have been a thoroughly 
‘* self-conscious impostor at the commencement 
“of his career.“ He admits that sparks of 
“real devotion a here and there in his 
life,“ and that he ‘accomplished a moral and 
religious revolution in Asia and Africa. To 
account for his nsion to supernatural reve- 
lations, in consistency with the sincerity of his 


entire preaching, Dr. Arnold has recourse to a 
hypothesis. He supposes that Moham- 


strange 
g | med may really have had visions in the cave, 


that he saw the angel Gabriel who professed to 
deliver divine communications to him: but that 


instigation of the Evil One, while he him- 
and could not but believe, that 
missioned as a true prophet of 


darkness, but we cannot conceive 
> ory vouchsafed to one 


1 at all, but 
glowing ion of his own enthu- 
ion, operating in a brain some- 
by disease. But if they were 
Dr. Arnold is thrown into a diffi- 
from which his explanation is an_esca 


requires, we a 
more impartial mind than Dr. Arnold’s to esti- 
ut he presents us with one view of the 


matter very forcibly, when he says :— 
and 


of Candia. Few only of the towns and 
cities which were populous and flourishing at the time 
of the Kaliphate are now existing ; and it is well known 
how Egypt has suffered siaco its first conquest by the 


“Persia 1s covered with ruins ; Shiraz and Ispahan 
present a mere skeleton of their former deur and 
cence ; and the once beautiful and fruitful pro- 

vince of Khorassan is reduced to utter poverty. North 


frica, which even — the days of the Vandals 


in more than 
and decay. 


2 


This is a heavy charge against Islam, and one 
which it will find it hard to rebut. 

Dr. Arnold’s concluding chapter is devoted 
Aer the cause of missions to the 
M a duty which has been almost ignored 

the Christian Church. His remarks upon 
methods of missionary effort are worthy of 
serious attention. 8 forbids the discussion 
here, but we advise all true friends of missions 
to hear what the Doctor has to say. We con- 
clude our commendation of this valuable work 
in Dr. Arnold’s own words: — The deeper our 
‘‘ acquaintance with Islam, the more tenderly 
“will our sympathies be drawn out towards 
the 200 millions of Mohammedans, every one 
of them with a kindred human soul, many of 
them our fellow-subjects, forgetful of the 
“much evil’ which, like Saul of Tarsus, 
40 — 2 ＋ committed for more than twelve 
centuries against our brethren. We know in 


most despica 


„hat we can do them good, and he that 


„ knoweth how to do good and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin.“ 


THE MAGAZIN ES FOR OCTOBER. 


There are two or three articles which we should 
like to select for special notice in Fraser's Magazine, 
and first the article by Mr. Turner on Dr. Priestley, 
who is the subject of another article in Macmillan 
from the pen of Professor Huxley. But Me Turner 
takes a wider range than the professor, dealing 
with Priestley’s political and ecclesiastical relation- 
ships as well as with the scientific. What resur- 
rections time brings round! Bedford does honour 
to Bunyan; Birmingham to Priestley! The one 
was imprisoned in the town in which he ministered, 
and the other was cast out. Yet now the descen- 
dante of those that stoned the prophets unite to do 
those prophets the highest honour. Mr. Turner's 
is an able aud very interesting paper, and takes note 
of Priestley’s anti-State-Churchism amongst other 
matters. His criticism of Priestley’s character is 
good, and especially good in taking note of the philo- 
sopher’s self-complacency. But he is wrong in say- 
ing that not one of his bundred works is now 
„sought for outside of his own denomination,” 
We have several of them on our shelves, and we 
do not belong to his denomination. Next to this 
article we should like to select that on the Empress 
Eugénie sketched by Napoleon III. Perhaps the 
happiest bit here is a quotation from Washington 
Irving in which the writer refers to Napoleon 
having been his guest in America, and to his having 
had the Empress, when a child, on his knee at 
Granada. Next Mr. Kerr vindicates the Euphrates 
route to India, and M. Barrére the fame of Louis 
Blancfrom the charge of initiating the national work- 
shops of 1848. Mr. Francis Newman adds another 
warning respecting our Government of India, advoca- 
tirg more local self-government. There is a tender 
sketch, “‘ Laurence Sterne’s Child,” by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and an old schoolgirl vinflicates convent 
schools. The Chinese Love Story is a resurrec- 
tion and will be read with curiousinterest. Mr. Escott 
is clever in his sketch of the personnel of the pre- 
sont Hoase of Commons, but we do not agree with 
him in his estimate of the relative effects of Mr. 
Gladstone s and Mr. Bright’s oratory. The article 
tn Church Reform is suggestive. It avoids the 
disestablishment question, but earnestly advocates 
a thorough reforma tion — wide and sweeping 
“changes,” and maintains the necessity of anti- 
sacerdotalism. But who can believe in such changes 
at present? And it seems to us that this writer, 
like all others, writes in a tone of half despair. 

Of the tales in the Cornhill we can say that both 
show decisive movement—a remark we are glad to 
be able at last to make, concerning Far from the 
‘*Madding Crowd.” The writer of ‘‘ Women and 
„Charitable Work deprecates, but in a somewhat 
too wholesale fashion, the present mode of minister- 
ing to the poor. The criticism is too much destruc- 
tive and too little constructive. ‘‘ Keeping Faith 
is a tender and good tale, but the article of the 
month is the one on The Sun a Babble,” in Which 
the theory recently broached by Professor Young, 
of the United States, is placed before the reader. 
The writer, who is perhaps the most eminent of 
our astronomers, describes the theory not only with 
candour but with favour. It is certainly a new 
and extraordinary one, and appears to have more 
facts to sanction it than any other theory. The 
following account is given of the facts which led to 
its origin :— 

„But the most striking evidence of the energy of the 
forces was obtained th 


Young, of Dartmouth 
0 


directed upon a long K 
in 


twen 
„e about 400,000 miles in length. Professor 
oung was called away from his work for 
half-an-hour at a somewhat interesting epoch, for be 
er 
formi 0 and quieter cloud-layer, in 
less than half-an-hour he A Ar however; and then 


to his amazement, he found that the cloud had 
been literally scattered into ents by an explosion 
from beneath. ‘Lhe small rounded el had c 


in as if the explosion had taken place through it, 
and all that remained of the large cloud was a stream 


of ing fragments, av ing about three thousand 
miles in length and about hundred in breadth. 
Professor You 


tched the ascent of these f ents 
it ; 1 
beſore 
vanishing (as by cooling) they reached a 
210,000 47 M conver, & 
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shreds, must have crossed the sun's surface at a rate of 
at least five hundred miles per second’! ” 
Professor Young himself says :— 

% “The eruptions which are all the time occurring on 
the sun's surface, says Professor Young, almost com- 
pel the supposition that there is a crust of some kind 
which restrains the imprisoned gases and * 
which they force their way with great violence. is 
crust may consist of a more or less continuous sheet of 
rain, not room B Some fe of — — 
vapours are 8 means of the spectroscope to ex 
in the solar and whose condensation and 


to the suppiy that would be developed by the condensa- 
tien from steam to «ater of a ‘ayer about fire fest 
thick over the whole surtace of the sun per miause. As 
this tremendous rain descends, the velocity of the fall- 
ing drops would be retarded by the resistance of the 
denser gases underneath, the drops would coalesve until 
continuous sheets would be formed, and the sheets would 
unite and form a sort of bottomless ocean resting upon 
the compressed vaocours beneath, and pierced by in- 
numerable ascending jets and bubbles, It would have 
nearly a constant depth in thickness, because it would 
re-evaporate at 88 — che er 
row by the asce r rains abor y the 
— of this sheet would costinuall — at 
same slow rate, and its whole diameter dimmish. 14 
other words, the sun, according to this vie, is a gigantic 
bubble whose walls are gradually thickening and its 
diameter diminishing at a rate determined by vt loss of 
heat. It differs, however, from ordinary bubbles in the 
fact that ils skin is constantly penetrated by llasts and 
jets from within,’” 

It need not be stated that this is entirely con- 
trary to old theories, but it simply adds to our 
wonderment at the various constituents of the 
universe. The article is likely, we should say, to 
create as great a stir in the astronomical world as 
Mr. Darwin’s theories have created amongst another 
class of scientists. 

In Macmillan, we find first Professor Huxleys 
paper on Priestley, to which we have already re- 
ferred. Here, the man of science is vindicated, and 
his claims as a discoverer substantiated. ‘' Castle 
Daly bas a very long instalment and a very good 
one. Three other articles have special interest. 
We find the best review we have ever read of Mr. 
Swinburne’s *‘ Bothwell,” in which high praise is 
given to the poet’s ‘‘strength and sweep of imagi- 
„nation, his historic conscientiousness,” and his 
profound artistic sincerity. Lady Duff Gordon’s 
daughter, Mrs. Ross, gives us a charming memoir 
of her mother, which every one will read, and Mr. 


Bret Harte, one of his signally original tales, 
„The Fool of Five Forks,” in which humour and 
pathos are so strikingly combined. In the second 
article on Prussia and the Vatican,” we have 
marked for quotation the following incisive deli- 
neation of the respective positions of the two 
parties: 

„The ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, or, to speak 
more correctly, of the House of Hohenzollern, is marked 
by three well-defined characteristics :—1, Toleratiou in 
matters of faith. 2. Intolerance of any encroachment 
by the Church on the domain of the State. 3. A high- 
handed assertion of the t of the latter to determine 
for itself, and without ing anybody's leave, what 
matters belong to the civil, and what to the spiritual 
power, In other words: —1. t for the Jura 
Interna of the Churches established within the realm. 
2. Su of the State over the Jura Aeterna. 3. 
The t of the State to determine the line of demarca- 
tion between the two. 

** Vaticaniem, on the other band, claims for the 
Roman See, and for its occupant of the time being, 
supreme authority over the entire Christian communit 

t the world : authority immediate as 

matters spiritual ; immediate as regards matters secular. 
Dominus Petro non solum universam ecclesiam, sed etiam 
seculum reliquit gubernandum. The * is the Vicar 
of Christ; the temporal sovereign is Vicar of the 
Pope. To the Roman See has been committed the 
power of the two swords, the spiritual and the temporal, 
the first to be wielded by himself, the latter at his 
bidding by the temporal prince, The Pope is the sun 
which rules the day, the temporal prince is the moon 
that rules over the darkness of the night; and as the 
moon derives its light by the sun, so the temporal prince 
derives his authority from the Pope. is the 
medieval conce of the Papal authority as ic was 
understood and describe by Inuvocent IIL, and 
thundered furth with all the —— and circumstance of 
an utterance ex cathedra by * VIII., in the Bull 
Unam Sanctam. At all periods of its existence, this 
doctrine met with the atmost a not only from 
kings and emperors, but from most learned and the 
most orthodox of Catholic i It was reserved 
to our own day to see it raised by the Vatican Council 
to the rank of a dogma bivding upon the individual 
conscience. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins concludes the Frozen Deep ” 
in Temple Bar, in his customary dramatic style. 
The two articles which have most interested us in 
addition to this, are one on the once celebrated 
and soon discarded actor who lately died, ‘‘ Master 
„Betty —a strange tale of youthfal genius and 
early decline—and ‘‘ Southey in his Study.” The 
latter is eminently good—a thoroughly well-written 
literary criticism, in which Southey’s fatal defect is 
touched as though with Ithuriel’s spear. This was 
want of personal interest. Hence the coldness of his 
poetry, of his history, and that lack of appreciation 
which comes to all who have power without sym- 
pathy, For “Patricia Kemball” a situation is 


| developed which is to be found in real life, but which | 


should be punished. Is it right, from a romantic sense 
of honour, to sacrifice one’s own reputation to keep a 
promise toa scoundrel? The answer is to be found 
in Dymond, in Paley, and in Whewell, but Patricia 
was clearly ignorant of these writers. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine the development of 
the plot ok Olympis is novel, but slightly too 


eccentric. And will Mr. Buchanan ever write 


again on the Fleshly School” after sinning a 
second time, as he does this month, in The God- 
‘* like Love”? Nothing more fleshly was ever 
written than the stanzas on Danaé. We are glad 
to see in the article on Liverpool — another of 
the articles on Grest Towns and their Publio 
„Influence — an appreciative word relating to the 
Financial Reform Association, but we decline to 
accept the writer's opinion as to the political in- 
fluence of Liverpool on Lancashire. It has none. 
In the editor’s Table Talk of this month we 
meet with an acute remark upon Mr. Tennyson's 
habit of retouching his poems, which is worth 
r ing to Tenn habit of oh d 
* ru 0 8 it of tou an 

retouching his finished out, to which I — a few 
minutes’ last month, I note that the Morte 
Arthur r many since me first 
ance. ere are few among the v's ers 
— 2 who do not regret the substitation of one 
uite com nonplace line for its forerunner. In 

dhe carly readiclag ws were tl that — 

‘The day 
Was slowly westering to his bower.’ 
In the late rendering the poet writes 


‘ The day 
Was sloping toward his western bower.’ 
‘ Westering’ might surely have been allowed to stand. 


But this is only one instance out of many. The aptest 
illustration may be found in ‘Sea Dreams,’ in which 
one of the finest couplets has been in this same carping 
vein reduced to the ion of common-place. Mr. 
Tennyson is his own unkindest critic ; and, u 
no man can dispute his right to 
the loveliest verses in the This is the las- 
age in its two forms. The first is surprising and 
d; the second cautious and afraid. First rendering 
‘It is not true that second thonghts are best, 
But first, and third, which are a riper first.’ 
Second rendering 
Is it so true that second ta are best 
Not and third, which are a riper first |’ 
The laureate may possibly ask himself these questions 
some day, and may recur to bis old readMgs.” 
Shall we say that Tinsley’s Magazine is getting 
to be a little overdone with fiction? We say not a 
word against the space given to Jessie Trim,” 
although we do not consider the tale to be equal to 
Farjeon’s best, yet this is the best instalment of it 
that he has given to us. We are getting tired of 
Linley Rochford,” but Mr. Grant is\full of adyen- 


ture as ever in the Fairer than ¢ Fairy.” Here, 
too, we have an article on the Kar Rosius. 
The article on Speaking in Hints” is cleverly 


got up, and the Troubadour Songs,” as usual, are 
good. The lighter matter is of an average cha- 
ractere 

Mrs. Heary Wood keeps up the interest in her 
very striking tale in the Argosy, ani with that art 
in which Mr. Wilkie Collias is ber only equal, still 
keeps the reader in suspense as to the conclusion. 
There are other tales well dene, but—tales ; and 
sometimes when we have readethe hundred-and- 
one tales in the magazines of the month, we turn 
to Fraser with thankfulness, that of late years, 
although it once trotted out Whyte Melville, it 
now eschews all but solid literature. There is, 
however, in the Argosy of this month, a good, but 
brief article on the “‘ Domestic Novel.” Mrs, 
Henry Wood’s own contribution is, however, worth 
all the other matter. 

We are glad to see in the Victoria Magazine just 
euch a paper as we should see there—viz., ‘‘ A 
“Plea for the Pecuniary Independence of 
** Daughters.” The proposition is that unmarried 
daughters should have at their disposal at thirty 
the income they would have received from tbeir 
„ fathers on marrying.” A wide proposition, and 
not worth much practically as to most daughters, 
for most fathers have no such income to give. We 
meet with a curious table on Woman's chances of 
„% marriage here, which we have not met before, 
but which our lady readers will, perhaps, examine, 
as they should, with interest 

If we take 100 to represert the whole of a woman's 


chances of marriage, between fifteen and seventy, the 


pro chances iu each period of fifty-seven years 
will be 
Age 15 and under 20 Chances of Marriage + 
55 


20 I * 25 9” IL 

2 „ „ 20 „ ” 18 

30 ” ” 35 ” ” 64 

35 * ” 40 ” ” 3¹ 

40) ” ” 45 ” 5 - | 

45 ” * 50 337 * ly 

50 ” ” 55 ” ” i 

55 57 ” 60) ” * 

60 „ „ 65 ” ” 1-10th 

65 77 ” 70 ” 7 1-10th 
There is something to be said in favour of another 


article on Oil versus Gas,” in which the writer 
says :—‘' We, for our part, count with pleasure 
every nail driven into the coffin of gas ”"—not a 
very happy metaphor, perhaps ; but we know what 
is meant. 

The Sunday Magazine (now published by Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.) opens with a tale by Mrs. Wood 
—who can not only satisfy the readers of her own 
magazine, but is able to keep a surplus for others. 
„ Beasy Wells is a tale of the poor. Dr. Stewart 
contributes some interesting recollections of Dr. 
Livingstone in connection with the ill-fated Zambesi 
expedition. It is clear that there will be plenty of 
materials for the life of the great traveller. Dr. 
Raleigh is at home in Harvest Praise,” and Mr. 
H. A. Page writes an extremely interesting 
paper on orphans and imbeciles, apropos to two of 
the asylums founded by Dr. Reed. The series of 
papers by Professor Lindsay on Religious Life in 


5 ‘the Fourteenth Century,” promises to be fair and 


informing. 

In Good Words the capital tale of ‘‘ Theresa” is 
continued. We have, besides, another paper by 
Professor Thomson, from the Challengor, and 
** Novantia” goes on, but slowly. The articles 
on Hannah More are sure to be well written: we 
hope they will be faithful. We commend to 
naturalists The Life History of a Zoophyte,” 
which is capitally illustrated, and to all, Dean 
Howson’s sermon in Westminster Abbey. 

The contents of the Leisure Hour are as fresh 
as ever. Mrs. Howitt, whose pen never wearies, 
contributes two papers on the suppressed convents 
of Rome, in which some justice is done to the 
Italian Government. Mrs. Howitt says that its 
proceedings in this matter have been both mer- 
* ciful and considerate, without either harshness 
vor rigour, and with a lifelong provision made for 
every man and woman who have been turned 
** adrift.” One happy result has been the opening 
up of the convent libraries, although the Jesuits 
and others carried off many books and manuscripts. 
Is not the ‘‘Mandarin’s Daughter” a little spun 
out? If so, it does not much matter while we 
have Dr. Dawson writing on American IIlustra- 
„tions of European Antiquity” aod Mr. Wright on 
the Land of the Giant Cities.” 

The best papers in the Sunday at Home are on 
‘Prophecies Concerning the Jews,” by Dr. Payne 
Smith, and Dr. Stoughton’s paper on Martin 
** Luther's Great Work and Last House.” Is this 
the last paper of the series, or are we not to have 
a full sketch of the character of the reformer? We 
like Miss Alcock’s story of France before the 
** Revolution,” and Mr. Grosart contributes an 
interesting fugitive paper on Howe.“ The 
children will be sure to like their pages. 

Cassell’s Magazine keeps up In Honour Bound, 
and there is another good papor on women who 
work, this time, ‘‘ Behind the Counter,” of which 
much is told that people shouldknow. Mr. Thorn- 
bury writes a good old “Tale of Terror,” ani 
A Hounslow Heath Tragedy” is well written. 

In the Quiver Mr. Samuel Cox writes on Barti- 
**meus”; Dr. Spence on the Liberty of Obe- 
„ dience” ; and there are two or three good tales. 
Many will be glad to subscribe to the Christian 
World Magazine for the sake of the tale by Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, that is now being published in its pages. 
Let us note, also, in this month's number, a very good 
paper by the Rev. H. T. Robjohns on the “ Glory 
and Vanity of Science.” In the Dvangelical 
there is a good portrait of Mr. Henry Lee, of Man- 
chester ; and we are glad to see such an appre- 
ciative notice as there is of our late friend the Rev. 
H. W. Parkinson. The most characteristic papers 
in the Congregationalist are the editor’s on ‘‘Thebes,”’ 
a good article on the Bishop of Ripon, and an 
equally good one on the Salaries of Ministers "— 
which latter we commend to all laymen. We 
notice in the True Catholic a singularly able paper, 
suggested by Kaulbach’s picture of St. Peter 
Arbries, now being exhibited with some other 
works by the same great artist, in the Munich 
Gallery—which we advise all our readers to visit, 
taking with them this article. We have also ro- 
ceived the Preacher's Lantern, the Argonaul—in 
which we call attention to the Rev. E. R. Barrett's 
„First Impressions of China — the Baptist Maga- 
zine, Golden Hours, Kind Words, Our Own Fireside, 
the Christian Treasury, and the admirable Christian 
World Pulpit. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
Boy Life; its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. 
Sundays in Wellington College, 1859-1873. By E. 
W. Benson, Master. (Macmillan and Co.) There 
is something in this volume which will remind 


many readers of Arnold, especially the undertone 
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of confidence in the religious capabilities of school- 
boys, without which all preaching is the vainest of 
discourses. The Master of Wellington College has 
this thorough faith, and we cannot but believe, as 
we earnestly hope, that he has found that faith to 
be justified. These addresses are brief, direct, 
plain, and well adapted to the class for whom they 
were preparel. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Benson has not thought it either necessary or 
desirable to affect an unnatural simplicity of style, 
but we think it would have been better if he had 
dealt more in illustration. However, we are 
thankful for the addresses as they are, and to 
many they will suggest new lines of thought in 
dealing with the young. 

The Ministry and Character of Robert Henry Hare, 
Wesleyan Minister. By Joux Mippietron Hare, 
bis brother. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) Per- 
haps a more complete memoir than this of the life 
and character of an earnest minister of the Gospel 
has never been published. Mr. Robert Hare was a 
well-known Wesleyan minister, labouring in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and latterly at Dunstable, where 
he died in 1873. The principal value of the bio- 
graphy consists in its representation of the faithful 
work of a man of remarkable devotedness, and, 
within the sphere of bis duties, of remarkable in- 
fluence. To Wesleyans, however, it must have a 
special value of its own. It contains notices of 
various ministers with whom Mr. Robert Hare 
came into contact, and of several affairs connected 
with the history of the connexion. In some of 
these matters we should say that the author has 
done his work too thoroughly, interspersing minute 
family and other details, which can have no 
public interest. The work is written, however, with 
loving reverence, wide knowledge, and fine literary 
culture. To have painted such a portrait as this of 
a man who was thoroughly a man of God, and a 
Christian gentleman,” is to render a service to all 
the churches. 

The English Girl in a Convent School. (Warne 
and Co.) This tale, or sketch, is said to be a 
„record of experience,” but it needed not such a 
statement to convince anyone that its characters 
and incidents are taken from the life. The school 
is in France, where our English girl went with a 

tion to take the veil. But with something 
good in its control and some goodish nuns 
connected with it, it is plain that tyranny and 
grasping meanness were characteristics of at least 
this convent school, and this harmonises with what 
we have read elsewhere. The system isa stunting 
system, hurtful to mind, soul, and body. There is 
humour in some of the situations, but we should 
that even an English Catholic could read this 
without being offended. Convent schools are 

not believed iu by all of that body. 


The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. John 
Clowes, M.A. Edited, &., by Tuzoporz Compton. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) Mr. Clowes will have 
been known for years to some of our readers as the 
remarkable clergyman who translated into English 
the works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and who may 
be said to have founded Swedenborgianism in Eng- 
land. He was the most devoted of the disciples of 
the Swedish seer, but, at the ‘same! time, a man 
of unblemished character, simple piety, and of 
rare scholarship. He was minister of St. John’s 
Church, Manchester, for sixty-two years, and- died 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age in 1831. All 
readers of De Quincey will remember the character 
given of him by that not always charitable writer, 
and there was nothing in that character that was 
overstrained. Mr. Clowes had to defend himself on 
many occasions for remaining in the Church, but 
nothing could shake his convictions in this respect. 
He believed that the followers of Swedenborg should 
form a society of their own—like Wesley—and 
deprecated any attempt to found a separate organi- 
sation. But the attraction of repulsion proved to 
be greater than the attraction uf cohesion, and his 
advice was not followed. The work before us is, as 
a biography, one of singular interest, and, however 
much we may dissent from Mr. Clowes's estimate 
of Swedenborg, we cannot but recognise and feel 
the influence of the grace and holiness of his 
character. 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fuir. By Henry Mon- 
LEY. With facsimile drawings engraved upon wood. 
Verbatim reprint of the original edition. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.) This is not only an amusing book, 
but it is so full of information and insight that it 
may rank as legitimate history, though Mr. Morley 
in his dedication regards it merely as a scamper 
in the bye-ways. He tells of the odd customs, the 
characters, ¢he fun, the escapades of the old Bar- 
tholomew Fair from the earliest days downward. 
It was founded by a monk who had been jester to 


| 


| Henry I., and it is odd to see how the erewhile man 


of wit comes to believe in all the monkish miracles 
and mummery of the time. Still he did not lose 
his quick eye for the main chance. He carried 
his talents to a good market in the sacred calling. 
Rayer prospered greatly by his wise investment 
of the wit of a court jester in the speculation of 
a priory ; and there can be no doubt that if, as a 
court wit, he was lean, as a monk, according to 
the record we are following, ‘‘ the skin of his taber- 
“‘nacle dilated.” All through the book we have 
quaint glances of old life and habit, and no little of 
fan to savour it; and so we cordially welcome the 
reprint, begging to say a word for the extremely 
clever and characteristic woodcuts. 

The Four Happy Days. By Frances RLE 
HAVERGAL, author of ‘ Henry, a Little Worker for 
„Christ. (Nisbet and Co.) Miss Havergal has the 
simplicity, delicacy, and grace needed to write for 
children, and if she inclines rather to move on the 
minor notes, this is, for serious stories, a recommen- 
dation rather than otherwise. Thus ‘‘ Four Happy 
„Days is a peculiarly bright and attractive speci- 
men of her work in this direction, and we are sure it 
will find a wide welcome. Miss Havergal not only 
wants to please, but to elevate ; and, whimsical as 
children are, it is possible to do that, even with 
children. We like little Annie, and find her not 
unnatural, although she finds satisfaction at the 
end, and learns how even little services become of 
worth. We have read many of Miss Havergal’s 
hymns with delight, but never with more delight 
than in reading those she has given here, and the 
music—from her pen also—which is very sweet and 
simple, will recommend them to many. 

The Gospel and its Fruits. A Book for the 
Young. By J. H. Wits0n, M. A., Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Wilson 
has managed by the liberal use of incident to make 
a really readable and attractive book, which is com- 
posed of such short chapters as even a boy or girl 
could read without wearying. The style is simple, 
there is a touch of fancy now and then, and all use 
that could be made has been made of hymns and 
music. Pictures too are added; and if sometimes 
we come on a sentence that savours rather much to 
our taste of the old-fashioned Calvinism, we can 
overlook it in the excellent intention and high 
motive of the writer, who clearly is in earnest. We 
have no doubt that it will be found a very popular 
book of its kind. 

Uncle Ned's Stories of the Tropics. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Here we have a really admirable 
book, in which a vast dea! of valuable information 
on the natural history of the East is conveyed, not 
only in a compendious, but a fresh and attractive 
fashion. Uncle Ned” has travelled far and 
wide, and gratifies his little friends by talking to 
them on all and sundry that he has seen in the 
course of his travels. We are very much mistaken 
if children don’t take to the book—which is very 
neat, and right-well illustrated. 

Mary Trelawney. A Story for Little Girls. By 
CuristiAN Reprorp. (Nisbet and Co.) This 
little book does not pretend much, but it is well 
written, and the lessons of truth and perséverance 
are well brought out in it? by Mary's unflinching 
determination to earn that twenty pounds for a 
good purpose, which she finally does. It has a few 
nice pictures. 


Miscellaneous. 
— 


CLASSES FOR THE Stupy or CurisTian Evi- 
DENCES.—-The Christian Evidence Society has 
recen the services of the Rev. Dr. James 
Clark date y British Chaplain at Memel), as a lec- 
turer, to conduct classes for the study of Chri⸗tian 
evidences in or near London. The committee 
believe that much may be done by means of 
instruction in such classes as are contemplated ; 
they earnestly invite, therefore, the co-operation of 
clergymen, ministers, &c., to assist in their forma- 
tion, in whatever parishes or districts there may be 
openings for them, whether in the East or West 
end or in the suburbs, and they venture to hope 
that an early opportunity will be taken of commu- 
nicating upon the matter with the secretary. 

THe Prince or WaALEs’s Arrairs.—The Times 
has been authorised to contradict the statements 
which have been for some time in circulation, but 
which have of late been re aloud with much 
circumstantial detail in the World, and several 
foreign journals, on the subject of the debta of the 
Prince of Wales. It was stated that they amounted 


to 600,000/. It was stated that Mr. Gladstone had 
been * to, to pro their payment to Parlia- 
ment, but had . It was stated that at last 


the Queen had paidthem. All these statements are 
denied. i te Stones mat the prince lo aot, co ap 
to in debt at all; that there is no m 

or concealment as to his affairs, his accounts having 


— —— — 


been larly audited since he came of age, in 
1862 ; that the unpaid claims before his Controller 
amount to little more than a third of bis annual 
income, and will be more than met by the balances 
to his credit on the Ist of October; finally, that 
with the exception of one or two accounts unsettled 
from liar circumstances, there is no bill on the 
list of more than one 8 standing. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the prince has only been able 
to maintain the establishment which the Queen's 
long relinquishment of the more costly duties of 
Royalty has imposed upon him, by gradually de- 
stroying. one of the principal sources of his income 
the accumul during his minority from the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. Of this fund, 
from 10,000“. to 20,000“. it is confessed, are sold 
every year, to meet the deficiency in his royal 
highness’s income; and of course, if his expenditure 
must be maintained at its present rate, every year 
more and more capital must be sacrificed. It is ob. 
vious how this will end, and that Parliament must 
one day be applied to; but Parliament consists of 
three estates, and the Commons should only be 
asked to interfere in the last resort.— Spectator. 
The Daily News pointedly remarks :—‘‘ The Prince 
should not be permitted to suffer loss and incon- 
venience on account of the special duties thus laid 
upon him, but the manaer in which he should be 
indemnified is not so much a public question as a 
matter for consideration in the more intimate 
councils of the royal family.” The Pali Mall 
Gazette also rubmits that some family arrangement 
should be made whereby these expenses might be 
met out of funds appropriated to the purpose. The 
Saturday Review remarks—‘‘ It cannot be said that 
the country has neglected to provide for the ex- 

nses of the public representation of royalty, and 
it is to be h that some arrangement may be 
devised by which this provision may be applied to 
the pu for which it was intended.” 

Sir Witrrip Lawson AND Mr. LeaTHam.— 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was present at a Permissive 
Bill meeting, ided over by Dr. Cameron, M. P., 
Glasgow, on Tuesday. The hon. baronet said his 
1 was this, Prevention is better than cure, 

t it was not to be supposed that supporters of the 
Permissive Bill were against moral suasion. What 
they wanted was to give moral suasion fair play, 
because the present law was unjust and unduly 
severe with those who are trying to wean the peo- 
— from their evil ways. (Applause.) Such was 

is motto :— 


Moral suasion for the man who drinks, 
Legal suasion for the drunkard -maker, 
Prison suasion for the statute-breaker, 
ist of ginger-beer— 
( . ter)—and he was pleased at that, because the 
him a fanatic, a Puritan, a one-idea man. He en- 
joyed those names, but he got tired of them, and 
Mr. Leatham had set his wits to work during the 
recess and concocted a new name, because he knew 
mitaive Bill be might possibly be useful, L. Me. Las. 
ve m us as Mr. . 


Mental suasion for the man who thinks, 
r He had been called by 
r. Leatham the e i 
had got out of nicknames. They called 
e was glad that a man of leisure and like 
that ginger-beer meant temperance, and he thouyht 
tumblers 


in the 


— — 

A Wittenberg publishing firm announces an 
educational pamphlet, the nature of which may be 
guessed from the bare title—‘‘ Ninety-five Pedago- 
gical Theses. 

A commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
was — company with a well-known coroner. 
Do you like that wine?“ asked the commissioner. 
Very good indeed. Ah!“ said his friend, 
being a coroner I thought you'd like it. There's 
a body in it, isn’t there ? 

Exact Tuickness.—The learned and popular 
Judge B., on the —— Bench of California, was 
trying a case wherea farmer claimed damages against 
a mining company for blowing vailings on to the 
farmer's land. A witness testified as to the effect 
of a stick lying in the stream of water ing the 
vailings, and obstructing the same. Judge B. to 


witness: How large was this stick you s 
of?” Witness: 1 don’t recollect.’ ~ oz 
Can't you ximate the size? 


„Well, no; I did not measure it.“ Judge (grow- 
ing impatient) : Well, sir, was it as thick ss my 
wrist?” Witness: Well yo somewhat larger. 
From my recollection now I should judge it to have 
been about as thick as your head!” A ex- 
pression seemed to play upon the features of the 
audience, the size of the stick having been fairly 
approximated. 

A MvocH-NeEDED Prorest.—An exchan 
says :—*‘ An approaching revolution in ladies’ 
bonnets is announced by Paris co ent of 
a fashionable journal, who states that they are to 
be real bonnets opce more—bonnets with brims, 
crowns, strings, and perhaps curtains. These 
bonnets are, however, not to the face at all, 
but to be perched upon the head. This announce- 
ment—like fifty others made at every change of 
season of the intentions of the arbiters of fashion—- 
provokes afresh the q which seems 
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and withheld the next? If, to come to particulars, | 
heonnet-curtains and strings do, as common sense 
suggests, obviate stiff necks, why should the 
wearers of bonnets have been deprivediof these 
adjuncts. for so many years, or, if ind with 
them now, why should they be compelled to submit 
to neuralgia and weak eyes as a set-off against this 
advantage? Considering all the taste and skill 
which has been expended on dress, it is certainly 
surprising that no approach has yet been made to 
the adoption of some general principle of costume 
which shall ensure to the wearer the greatest 
amount of warmth in winter and comfort in summer, 
combined with a due regard for variety of ornamen- 
tation and colour. 


Norritiovs Breap.—The flour passing through 
the finest silk cloth is the — — “pastry 
whites,” but it must be remarked that only certain 
kinds of wheat yield this to perfection; pastry 
flour, moreover, is so excessively starchy as to 
make but inferior bread by the English process, a 
defect the French and German bakers overcome in 
their white bread by a totally different method, 
known in Vienna as ‘‘aufrischen.” A less snow- 
white flour, passing through a slightly coarser silk, 
is the material for what the baker sells as best 
bread,”’ and the darker and rather speckled flou 

from which this is bolted constitutes the ‘‘seconds”; 
of this household bread” is baked. The finer 
and whiter the bread, the more starchy and less 
flesh · forming it must be, and in even a — pro- 
portion the deficiency of the phosphatic and other 
salts is inevitable. It is true that many persons 
prefer the delicate-looking and mild-flavoured- 
white bread, and it would be folly to declare 
that the majority of the better classes perform 
bodily labour or take so much exercise as to 
require more nourishment than white bread affords ; 
but the very fact that so many physicians have of 
late noti in their writings—namely, the much 
longer period required for the digestion of fine 
bread—is a distinct and important objection to its 
use among the inactive and sedentary.—Sanilary 


Tue Ceremony or Lockinc-uP THe Town. 
At the present moment, when the free opening of 
the Tower is exciting such general interest, it may 
not be uninteresting to mention a custom called the 
locking-up of the Tower which is carried out 
nightly eleven o'clock. As the clock strikes 
that hour the yeoman porter, clothed in a long red 
cloak, bearing a huge bunch of keys, and 112 
nied by a warder ing a lantern, stands at the 
front of the main -house, and calls out, Escort 
keys.” The serjeant of the and five or six 
men then tarn out and follow him to the outer gate, 
each sentry challenging as they pass with Who 
goes there? the answer being Keys.” The 
gates being carefully locked and Led the proces- 
sion returns, the sentries exacting the same expla- 
nation and receiving the same answer as before. 
Arrived once more at the front of the main guard- 
house, the sentry gives a loud stamp with his foot 
and asks, ‘‘ Who goes there? Keys. Whose 
Keys?” Queen Victorias Keys.” ‘* Advance 
Queen Victoria's Keys and all's well. The yeo- 
min porter then calls out God Bless Queen Vio- 
toria” To which the guard responds, Amen.” 
The officer on duty gives the word, Present Arms,” 
and kisses the hilt of his sword, and the yeoman 
porter then marches alone across the parade and 
deposits the keys in pay yep t’s lodgings. The 
ceremony over, not only is all egress and ingress 
totally ee but even within the walls no one 
can stir without being furnished with the counter- 
sign. 

Inconcruitigs of Hymys aNO PsaLmopy.—In 
the course of a recent lecture on ‘‘ Congregational 
Psalmoty ” (noticed elsewhere), the Rev, Dr. Allon 
noticed some ot the incongruities that used to occur 
by the awkward divisions in repetition lines. For 
instance, Love thee better than before,” was 
divided“ Love thee bet: My poor uted 
heart,” became My poor pol; Weill catch 
the fleeting hour,” was sung We'll catch the 

e-; Aud more exalts our joys,” was zung 
And more ex-; Aud take thy pilgrim home, 
hecame And take thy pil-;” And in the pious 
he delights,” was sung, And in the pi- and in the 

i-; and Send down salvation from on high,” 
»wcame Send down sal. A soprano in one case 
sang Oh for a man,” and the chorus responded 
„Oh for a mansion in the skies.” In one case the 
soprano modestly sang ‘‘ Teach me to kiss” ; the 
alto took up the strain, Teach me to kiss” ; while 
the bass rendered it quite prosaic by singing 
Teach me to kiss the rod.” The chief corruption 
„ Charch song just now was threatened from the 
High Anglican party. Nothing in early Methodism 
ever surpassed the secular flippancy of some of 
their tanes, or the do l of their bymns, and he 
specially called attention to the St. Alban’s Psalter 
and the People’s Hymnal, from one of which he 
made the two following qivtations :— 


On «traw reclined, the Lord most bigh 
Within a manger deigned to lie ; 
And He who feeds the birds of air 
Vuuc hsafed a little milk to share. 


There comes a galley sailing 
With ample cargo stored 
It bears God's Bon most lovi ig, 
The Lord's Eternal Word; 
That galley calmly floating 
Rear: freight of Hc peer cost, 
Love is the sail waſts it, 
lts mast the Holy Ghost. 


This was simply atrocious. 


Births, Wxcriages, and Deaths. 


— 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) ie made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stampe will be received. All such an 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 

BIRTH. 

WILLCOX.—October 3. at 2, Elgin-terrace, Addiscombe, 
the wife of Mr. W. R. Willcox, of a danghter. 

PEPPERCORN October 6, at Sheffield, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter Peppercorn, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

CROGGON —OLIVE.—October 1, at Highbury Chape’, 
Bristol, by the Rev. David Thomas, B. A., k. C : 
late of Melbourne, to Constance, younger daughter of the 
late I. C. Olive, Leut. for the county of Bucks, of 
Heatherfield House, Clifton. 

DEATH. 

TOMKINS.—September 29, suddenly, at Sechill, near 
Newcastle, Mr. samuel Tomkins, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for many years an earnest and active supporter of the 
principles advocated in the “ Nonconformist,” aad of 
other philanthropic and religious movements. 


U NF E R A L. REFORM 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1874. 
18808 DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued .... ä Government Debt. 211.018, 100 

Other Securities. 3,984,900 
GoldCom&Bullion 22,389,710 
Silver Ballon — 
£37,389,710. £37 389,710 
Propr’tor’s C it’1£14,553,00 | Yovernment Seeu- 
Capi overnmen 
Rest........ «+» 3,753,539) rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposita. 5.208.033 weight annuity). £13,533,689 
Ither Deposits .. 19,630, 0 Other Securities. 19 187,420 
Se ven — 7 Notes 10.112.716 
other 565 ee 339,234 Gold & Silver Coin 700,590 
£43,534,414 £43,534,414 
Oct. 1, 1874. F. Mar, Chief Cashier. 


Baeakrast.—Errs’s Cocoa.—Gratgrut ann Con- 
roRTING.—” By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

Nee ion of the fine properties of well-selected 

chen, Mr. Epps has i 

delicately flavoured whi 

doctors’ bills.“ —“ Civil i 

with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in 

Chom — — st ind Piccadilly A 
street, ; 

Works, Euston-road, London. 


Manuractuse or Cocoa —“* We will now give 


London.”"—See article in Cassell’s Household 


Jupson's Stur Dres are exceedingly useful 
hold commodities. process is simple, and result satis- 
factory, at applied to woollen and silk articles. Shetland 
shawls or clouis that have become yellow are good subjects 
for young beginners in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 
only required; time, five minutes! J "s Dyes, 6d. per 
bottle, eighteen colours, of ali Ch mists and Stationers. 

Kinauan’s LL Waisxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality uurwalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Nate the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfeld-street, Oxford-st., W. 


the skin, as near as 
D 


possible to the ai 
ight i 1 These 


and the pi 
night in alterative 


than tive doses. 


the cleansi ing, and soothing influences 
of Hollowey's 2 which — 
adapted for delicate constitutions. 


— 
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AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 

“1 visited” writes Dr. Hassatt, eur. 
Horniman's Warehoure, and took samples of Tes 
ready for consignment to their Aoents,& on analysis 
I found them Pune. & of superior quality.” 

„At the Docks, I took samples of /erniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pune; the quality 
Being equally satisfactory.” 

“f —— Packets from ‘Agents for 
Hlorniman's Tra.’ the contents | find correspond in 
Pusity and excellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the Docks.” 

R242 Acents—(/hemists, Confectioners. £6 


— 


Markets. 


— 

CORN EXCHANGE, Max Lane, Monday. 
We had a fair supply of English and foreign whea 
for to-day s market. English wheat met a slow 
the sales were at a decline of Js, per qr. from 


Monday last. Business in foreign wheat was limited : 
old wheat sold at previous prices. The flour trade was 


— — 


* 
r 


| tive. Millers reduced the nominal top price 4s. 


— 


sack. 
Peas, beans, and Indien corn were withont — Malt. 
ing barley was folly as dear; grinding descriptions were 6d. 
to Is. per qr. lower. Of oats we have liberal arrivals, 
Prices of Russian qualities have given way 3:1, to 6d. per qr. 
during the past week. for cargoes on the coast is 
quiet. Prices are without change. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Oct. 5.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week consisted of 12,262 head. In the 


week last year we received 12,769; in 1872, 22.768; in 1877. 
17,580; in 1870, 1,8; and in 1869, 10.49] bead. The 


cattle trade of to-day, jafluenced by the cold weather, has 
been more active, aud prices have been steadier. A full 
average supply of beasts has been on sale, those from our 
own grazing districts being on a more liberal scale; but the 
condition, althongh improved, is still various. An active 
demand has prevailed, at fully previous currencies. The 
> mar top price for the best Seots and crosses has been 

. 4d. per Side,, but occasionally this quotation has been 
exceeded. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and North- 
amptoushire we have received about 1,900; from other parts 
of England. about 400; from Scotland, 99; and from 
Ireland, 200 head. The foreigg, side of the market has been 


well supplied with Tonning beasts, 2,690 having come to 
hand. have also been 18 from. Gothenburg and 13 
from Spain. The trade has been firm at hardening prices. 


With sheep the market has been less freely supplied. Sales 
have steadily at 2d. to 4d. per Sis more money. 
The best Downs and half-breds have sold at 5+ 61. per gibs. 
Calves have been steady at full prices. Pigs have been 


quiet. 

Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 
. d. 8. 4. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 0 to 4 4 Pr. carte wogled 5 2 5 4 
quality 4 6 4 10 PrimeSouthdownS 4 5 6 
Primelargeozen 5 8 6 O Laecoarsecalves 4 0 4 6 
Prime Scots. .6 0 6 4 Prime em „46 5 2 
Coarseinf. sheep 4 8 4 10 Largehogs 4 0 4 8 
Second quality .4 10 8 3| Nestom.serbecs 5 05 4 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct 


5.— There was a te supply of meat on sale here 
to-day. The demand was somewhat better, at the following 
currency — 


Per 

s. d. 2. 4. „ 4. 
— A a .3 3 44 0 
iddiing do. . 4 4¢4 48 
Prime large do. 4 §0 64 
Prime small do. 5 10 46 
Vel 4 5 0 6 8 
PROVISIONS, als last week 
from Ireland were i bales bacon, 
and from foreiga te „ and 2.837 
the fi A A III ag ow Bar 
nest a are ined, 
Best Dutch 1364. to 138+. Irish scarcely inquired about. 
The beacon market ruled steady withont change in price 
for best Waterford, but other ptions could be pur- 
chased on rather lower terms at the close of the week. 
Supplies cleared off as they arrived. Lard scarce and wanted ; 

best bladdered 90s. to 92s., and kegs 82s. to 84s. landed 
HOPS, Boroves, , Oct. 5. 5 limited 

basiness See — — 
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wool, the public have been brought to a satis 
an average advance of Id. to 2d. per th- 


having beea 


Oct. 5.—There being a brisk demand for 
advanced 1s. per ton, 2 25s. 6d.; 


Adbertisements, 


Was a GENERAL SERVANT, 

in a — 1 — on two servants —— 

* Not much . From the count . 

Washing t out. Wags, £14, all found—“M,” 9, 

Catheart Hill, Junetion-road, N. u 

RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, N. W. 

400 Orphans are provided for, Neagly 3,000 have been 
received, 95 admitted during the t year. all the 
applicauts during the last ten years four-fifths have been 
elected. Children of both sexes are eligib e between seven 
and eleven years of age, Tne education fits the children for 
useful life. As the charity depends maiuly upon voluntary 
support, CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


Baukers—London Joint-Stock Bank, E. C. 
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The LIST of APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on Wepneas- | the offices of the Company of the Bankers, Solicitors, of 
Evans, 52, 


DAY, October 14th, both for London and the Country. 


ICHARDS AND COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Capital 150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 

First Issue.—10,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 2,500 
Shares, fully paid up, are taken in payment by the 
Vendors, aud will receive no Dividend during the first five 
years, until 10 per cent. per annum has been paid on the 
other Shares of the Company. 

Payment on Application, £1; on Allotment, £3. Future 
calls not to exceed £2 per Share, at intervals of not less 
than three months. 

Shareholders desiring to pay up in full will be allowed 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per aunum on the amounts 
paid in advance of culls. 


Minimum Dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
are guarantced by the Vendors for the first five years. As 
Security for the due performance of the guarantee, the 
Vendors leave £10,000 of the purchase money in the hands 
of the Company ; and, in tion, deposit £15,000 of the 
Debentures for the Company in the Bank of England 


DIRECTORS. 
Andrew Wall-, Eeq., II, Leadenhall-street, London, Director 
of the London and Provincial Bank, Chairman. 
Thomas Picton Richards, Keq. (Richards, Power, and Co.), 
Swap 


sen. 

F. K. M. Gosset, Eaq , Director of the Land Mortgage Bank 
of India, aud of the Oakham Collieries Company (Iamited). 

Charles Morris, F+q., Director of the Economic Life Assu- 
rance Bociety, and of the Hilson and Ciump Meadow Col- 
heries Company (Limited) 

Semuci Browuirg Power, Ke. (Richards, Power, and Co.), 
Swansea. 

BANKERS. 
Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, ‘I'wells, and Co., 54, Lom- 


The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff, and Branches. 

SoLIcITors, 
Messrs, Baxters and Co, 6, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 
Messrs. Coo T x M 

per 1, treet, Mansion 
House, London, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
Alfred Stride, Esq. 


Orrices. 
I, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Company is established for the purpose of acquiri 
and working the Valuable aud Eatessive Coal © lee — 
cessfully carried on for some years past by Messers. Richards, 
Power and Co., at Swansea, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Loudon. 
The business includes, in ad ition to the large export coal 
trade of the firm, some highly profitable agencies. and a well- 
established inland sale coonection in coals, which is daily 
increasing. A large outlay of capital has necessarily been 
incurred in thoroughly establishing a business with such wide 
ramifications, ena the Company will have the benefit of 
entering at onee into pussession of a full-going concern 


returning large profi s. 
‘The purchase will seo include the valuable Colliery of the 
Vendors, situate at Lianharran, only fourteen miles from the 


—4 ee nt favourable feature, and the 

22 ts compared with the cllieriee of Merthyr and 

A will of itself be a considerable souree of profit. 
The and other 


machinery are of the most com- 

avd modern character, no expense has been spared 

the Vendors in opening out the colliery so as to secure 

an output of from 500 to 600 tons per day, at the 

lowest working cost. ‘The upper seams are now being 
worked, and ontpnt Pana idly increased as the 
pape are more fully dev ; taking includes an 
area of about 450 seres, and the royalties and dead - rents are 
The Colliery is connected with the Great Western Railway 
by means of a siding and tramway; and the Cardiff 
= = gag now in aes of construction, will 
property. It is inten: to have a passenger 
—＋ 3 wy 4 short distance from the colliery. 
especially advantageous in attracting lation, 

and in securing an adequate supply of — all 


Fe 
i 
: 
: 
: 
= 


dining the extensive coal business of the firm and 


the output of the Colliery. ‘This combination will 
profit of the 


7 


nif 
HE 
in 


r. Power, two of the partners in the 
will coutinue in the management of the busi 


ae 


: 


1 


7. tee, as 

of at least 22 

PER ANNUM FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, which is 
ee — 


per annum. 

The following agreements have been entered into, and may 
be seen at the offices of the Solicitors :—An 3 
dated the lst of October, 1874, between the Vendors, I. P. 
Richards, S. B. Power, and W. K. E. Coles, on the one part, 
and Alfred Stride, on behalf of the Company, of the other 
part, and an agreement, dated Ist October, 1874, between 
H. K. Evans, of the one part, and Alfred Stride, on behalf of 
the Company, of the other _ * 

If no allotment is made t —— will be returned in full. 

Prospectures and forms of applica 


tion may be obtained at, 


Mr. H. Russell Lombard- street. London, and 
Newport, Mon.; and at the Offices of the South Wales 
Evening Telegram,” Newport and Cardiff. 


TUTORS.—WANTED, in a Select Private 

School, near London, a RESIDENT TUTUR, of 
experience, power, and tact in his profession, for teachin 
Mathematics and Arithmetic. A member of a Free Chure 
aa and testimonials to L. M. N., Post-office, 


—— 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. : 
Subscribers who have not paid their subscriptions for | 
the curreut year are earnestly requested to do so without 
. The summer expenses have quite exhausted the funds 
next Quarterly Statement will be issued about the 
10th of October. It will contain, among other things, the 
New Discovery on the Site of the City of Geser, and the 
New Identification of the Altar Ed. There will be also pub- 
lished with it a Specimen Page from the Carmel Sheet of the 
New 8 i under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
Conder, R E., the Officer in charge of the Survey. 
(By order) W. BESANT, M.A, Secretary. 
9,-Pall Mall East, S. W. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
Hornsey Rise, N. 

FUNDS are earnestly solicited for this unendowed charity, 
which has no fuuded property, depending upon voluntary 
support. Candidates from any part of the kingdom are 
eligible if under five yeare of age, aud should be at once put 
upon the list for the next election. 


JOSEPU SOUL, Hon. Sec, 
No. 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


—  -- -- a — 


ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE HOSPITAT.. 

The Committee most antziously APPEAL for PECU- 

NIARY HELP to meet the heavy current expenses of the 


llospital. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, Ke., will be thankfully received by 
Edward Enfield, Keq., 19, Chester-terrace, Regent's Park, 


and at the Hospital. 
HI. J. KELLY, R. N., Secretary. 


— — 


OME for LITTLE BOYS, near FARNING- 
HAM, KENT. 

The Committee are in urgent NEED of FUNDS, to pro- 
vide food, clothing, education, and industrial training for the 
300 destunte little boys who are now sheltered in their 10 
Families, £2,000 will be required before the end of the year. 

| A. O. CHARLES, Secretary. 

Office, 78, Cheapside, K. C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, I, Lombard- 
street, E. C. 


— —, 


ROT DON.— 8ST. JAMES S ROAD, 
1, STANLEY VII. LAS. 

The Misses SMITH (formerly of Marlborough) are now 
open to RECEIVE into their Home One YOUNG LADY, 
who will have as companions iu recreation their three nieces, 
who are still resident with them. Masters attend. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Secono Mastera—H. C. BATTERBURY, Esq., BA. 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Wran and Matheme- 
tical Scholar and Priseman of his Co.lege, Assisted by 
Nine other Masters. 

During the present year Eighteen pupils of the College 
have passed the Cambridge Local Examination, six in 
Honours; two bave passed the Entrance Examination at 
Trinity Cambridge; two have Matriculated at the 
London — 4 — in the Honours Division ; one recent 
pupil has passed the first B.A. at London in the first division, 
and another has taken a valuable open Scholarship at New 
College, Oxford. 

For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Kev. P. P. Rowe, M. A, 

„ Tettenhall, aear Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. let to Dec. 20th. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrab Master— 


RICHARD Fr. WEYMOUTH, EA. D. Lit. and M.A., 
Feliow of Univ. Coll., 1188 the Council of 


Society, &., 
Vics-Masrer— 
Rev, ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S. Corresponding 
Member of the and Philosophical 8 of Man- 


chester, Member of London Mathemat 
of es and Logic in Aveda 
College, Bradford, &c. 


Assistant Maiers 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eny- 
lish Text Society, Author of Tue Dialect of the Sout eru 
Counties of " &c, &. 

JAMES NETILESHIP, K.., 8. A., Scholar and Priseman 

Christ's N 2ud Class Classical ‘I'n 1866. 

JOHN M. LIGHT WOOD, eg, B. A., late Senior Scholar of 
Trinity Hall, Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; also, Lud in 
Honours in English at let B.A. Lond. Exam, 1872, 

G. EMERY, Esq,, B.A. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuurspay, 24th 
September, 1874. 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
K. H. MARTEN, B.A, Lee, k. aca 


oe — — 


2 


— — 


OLME COURT SCHOOL, 
ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 
BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
English, Classics, Freuch, and German. Kind 
and li treatment, and careful individual teaching. 


F with full particulars and vi premises, 
abdoeal hak. lade Jenea, 00 above. 93 a 


| 


f 


— — 


BRITISH . EQUITABLE 
ASSUBANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EC, 


WIWETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

l. The new business of the nineteenth year consists of 
2,307 policies, assuring £405,630, and yielding a new Annual 
Premium Revenue of £12,236. 

2. The business remaining in force at the end of the year 
after deducting all lapsed pobeies from death, surrender, of 
other cause of termination, cogsists of 10,111 policies, 
assuring £3,306,338, aud yielding an Annual Premium 
Revenue of £104,996. 

8. The payments on all terminated policics during the year 
have been as follows :— 


192 Death Claims and Bonus es £33,111 
26 Matured Policies and Bonuses ......... 29,987 
218 Policy Claims and Bonuses............... £36,003 
Surrendered Policies £2,062 


4. The payments made by the Company on all terminated 
policies during nineteen years have been £255,924 on 1584 
death and matured policy claims and bonuses. 

5. The Accumu'ated Fund has increased from £311,115 to 
£355,202, £44,087 having been laid by in the nineteenth 
year, 

6. The Accumulated Fuad is investe! in Government 
Securities, Freehold Ground Kents, Corporation Bonds of 
the City of Landon, Mortgages, &., and is equal in amount 
to upwards of one-half of the gross premiums received on 
all policies in force on the Company's books. 

7. The lurestments and Re-investments of the year have 
been in— 


Government Funds — £27,481 
Ground Kents ............ — 27,883 
TT ee eee 17,837 
£73,208 

The average rate of interest thereon being £4 16s, 21. per 


ceut. 

& The Auditors have carefully examined the accounts and 
securities of the Company, and have expresse| their appro- 
bation of the manner in which the accounts are kept, an.! the 
general results of the aulit. 

9. The stea:ly progress of the Company should encourage 
the Pulicy-helders to continue their efforts, whch have 
mainly placed the Company in its present satisfactory 
position, 


HE ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BU ING SUCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


— —— — — — — — — 


MFry THOUSAND POUNDS reuiy to be 
advanced by the BIRKBE«'K BULLDING SUCIETY 
on Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 
FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Repayable by Easy [nstalments. 


OW to PURCHASE sa HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession ani vo reut to pry. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOClETY, 2) and 3), South mptun-buildings, Cnaucery- 
lane 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILIANGS per MONTH. 
with im nediate possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FPREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery laue. 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. interest. 
Current accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
by the customer, 


Cheque books ied, 
Purchases pod effected of English, Foreigr, and 
Colonial Bonds, sad edvances um vie there 
Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
Nine; and on Saturdays, from Ten till Two o'clock, 
A Pamphlet, containmg full particulars, may be obtained 


gratis. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


—— | 


fl ¥ SOSF e088 & TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, 


The Swedenborg Soc'ety hereby OFFERS GRATUL- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above im tw to 
CLEKRGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. G., or, if by post, oa receipt of 
‘Teupence in stamps for its transmission. 


AZE’S PALESTINE and EGYPT TOURS.— 

Sixty Guiness GAZ EK and SON, originators and 
first conductors of Eastern Tours, will start an ELEVENTH 
SERIES of Tours to the Holy Land and Egypt, commencing 


Octossr 8. 
Gaze’s Nive Tours.—By Dahabeahs; personally con- 
ducted, and for independent travellers ; 12. 


See Oriental Gasette,” free, 34.; Hy. Gase ani Soa, 
142, Strand, London, at 


| 0 ..- * 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE HAVING NOW ENTERED INTO ITS SECOND 


Promoters consider th fitting time to lay before the Public some record of the results of their en It is also propor 
natn 1 IE before those results had been arrived at, the objects character of a Periodical 
which differs essentially from any other ion, past or present. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE WAS BROUGHT OUT. WITH THE OBJECT 


f dealing with T ics of 9 Social and Literary kind, t tho caciastan of Tenty Politics, Religions Polemics, Ferg oe eevee Sash aaah 
Literstare. It was intended to make Original r erl. and that each 
Quarterly Number should be complete in itself, and should contain Two Com ete Stories by Writers of real Eminence, together should be 


about equal in size to an ordinary single volume, usually sold at the price of ten shillings and sixpence. 
THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AIMED AT A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD, 


d the remuneration to Authors was fixed at a correspondingly high rate. To avoid a superficial treatment of subjects unavoidable in short 
Articles, it 22 to limit the number of P in each Nane to Seven or Eight, while at the same time the eee should contain 
considerably more Printed Matter than the lagazine published in Great Britain. A particularly large and clear type good paper were to 
be further distinguishing points with the new . 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, DIFFERING THUS COMPLETELY IN ITS 


character and aims from every other — ing Publication, and due means having been employed to bring this character and these objects before the 
Public, a response was confidentl looked for on the part of the Intelligent and Educated Classes. These — er were greatly exceeded. 
Although a large Edition of the First Number was prepared, the demand was so unexpectedly great, that a Edition was called for in less 
than a week. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AT ONCE TOOK ITS PLACE IN PERIODICAL 


Literature, and has ever since maintained it fully and satisfactorily. The English Press, London and Provincial, the Scotch and the Irish Press, the 
Press of the United States, India, and the Colonies, have agreed in a warm welcome to the new Periodical. 


IT IS NOT PROPOSED TO QUOTE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN TESTIMONY TO 


the Literary merits of Tux New QuarTerity Macazing,” 


from Journals re 


such testimony is yp few, and 
ting various distinct Sections of the community and phases of 
Programme set before themselves by the Promoters has been effectively carried out. 


very abundant, but the following few Extracts, 
cht. will sufficiently bear witness to the fact that the 


From the STANDARD. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.— 
—— can be better in style and interest than the 
new number of “The New Quarterly Magasine.” 


From the GRAPHIC. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.— 
= * last) is the best number that we have seen. 
rs. 1 


graphie , 
as to its plot, constructed with a finer sense of dramatic 
—— 


HE FOURTH NUMBER of THE 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE” will go ~ 4 


From the SCOTSMAN, 


keeping the reputetion which the publication 
vious umber already attained. The — of ‘the 
: in foot, complete in itself, and there is es 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, | priety than most tale-writers show..... “The tion with what is, 
T & very meritorious publication, was — I History of Lord Macaulay” is an interesting paper, a wel- judicious a mélange of serious writing and of fiction as could 
October last, and has cousequently attained ite fourth number, | Come instalment of a biography which has been too long | well be imagined. 
and completed the fest year of ita existence. As this maga- yee —1 1 = the bean — 2 Foe is Mr. From the WELSHMAN 

i of whigh | ' * 5 Beasts 

. and as each number contains not more | it Captivity.” ‘They put many cherished notions to fight. | [THE NEW QUARTERLY DOES ITS WORK 
than seven or eight articles, subjects of importance can be Mr. Banks's paper is admirable and interesting. well As was promised, it takes u place 
treated with a fullness which is unattsinable in the smaller From the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. somewhere 


periodicals. „e 
of current literature and politics. Another feature of the 
is that each number contains two complete stories, 

about in length to a one-volume novel. To 
readers who don't care to have their fiction doled out in 


from the a story in three volumes, this t 
is « 40 “The New Quarterly” fully de- 
serves the remarkable success which it has hitherto schieved. 


From the MORNING POST. 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 

indicates a new accretion to Quarterly literature. It 

is not so light as the Monthlies, nor so solid as the old 
Quarterlies. . + The present 1 does not 


1 NEW QUARTERLY MAGGATIN ER... 


(No. 4) has some really excellent matter in Mrs. 
Lintou’s Cornish Novelette; in Mr. Latouche’s 13 — 
Travels, equal to any travels of the day in spirit, ity 
and accurate acquain with the country descri ; an 
in the Rev. F. Arnold's Personal History of Lord Macaulay. 


From the JOHN BULL. 


1 NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
has successfully completed the first year of its 
xi ur 1 iol and 


From the NONOONF ORMIST. 


concern itself with the vexed question ical parties ; 

bot i not Litly tha the Mapasine wil be always able to Tun NEW QUARTERLY, SO FAR AS 
ee es ye ee ee 12 1— makes good its * yy A hy of its own. It 
* 0 * the Jahn contains nearly as much matter as the other quarterles, and 
ish that it is published at less than half their price. Its literary criti- 
of the attention | “ms are equal to anything we have and few figer 
articles | specimens of criticism are to be met with than that on 
“ William Blake: Poet, Artist, and Mystic,” written by the 

Editor for the April number. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


has 
only just published its third number; but such has 
i tone and 


1 
The reputation which “The New Quarterly” has 


been the quality of many of its articles, and the already acquired tor what called its “ „ Tus 
conduct of the entire work, that it already deserves to take P oustined i the Tnly namber 
lesa eee ed teen ee “The New dus. From the OITY PRESS 
0. ew - : 
terly,” which has a. its first a. deserves the NEW QUARTERLY CONTINUES TO 
N acquired by its — givi the entertain 
— F com 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


Oontents of No. V., published on October 1:— 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (concluded). By Jonx Larovcns 
THE FAUNA OF FANOY. By Frances Powan Conse. 
a Novel. By the Author of Olive 


A SEA CHANGELING: 


Varcoe.” 


SPIRITUALISM IN ENGLAND. By Narwayret A. Hanyess. 


THE CHARACTER OF GOETHE, By Rosert Bucwaway, Author of 
„White Rose and Red. 
SMALL FARMS. By Ricwarp Jerrenres. 


IN THE RUE FROIDE: a Tale. 
Author of Patty. 


By Karaartve 8, Macqvorn, 


Covers for Half-Yearly Volumes I. and II., price ls. Gd. each, can be obtained of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


„Tun New Guarani MAcazine ” will be forwarded for a whole year lose to an in the United Kingdom, by the Publishers, or any Bookseller or Newsman 
EE ‘ * 


on the receipt of 11s. paid in advance, by 


A Angie Number, 2s, 10d., free by post 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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ON DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
L LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 

CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
A (Limited), 

7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, E.C. 


General Accidents, | Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. | Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 


1 THOUSAND POUNDS ready to 
be advanced on applicstion, in sums of £100 and 
upwards, * PLANET PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INV MENT SOCIETY, upon Mortgage of House 
situate in any part of the United Kingdom. 
repayments, yor ¢ principal interest, for 
each £100 advanced (less a small premium): 

14 years. | 12 years. | 10 years. | S years. | 6 years. 
“Eau. dj K . d. K „. d. E 6. d. £8. d. 
017 0 019 2 1 10 1 6 2 113 2 

Redemption at any time by payment of balance of priuci 


due. 
— by Act of Parliament 26 years. 
EDMUND W. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, E. C. 


— — — — 


ONEY, TIME AND LIFE 
are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 

Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kinnairp, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurcrs of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, Conxuttt, and 10, Kecent-staest, Lonpon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ONEY LENT (from £5), on easy terms, 

witbout sureties, Send stamped directed envelope to 

Mr. Shortt, 171, Holloway-road, London, N., for full par- 
ticulars, Established (quire ratvart) 27 years, 


LYTECHNIC.-—ZITELLA: an Old Friend 

in a New Dress; or, the Sister, the Supper, and the 
Shoe (a new eccentricity, written by Dr. Croft), vee by Mr. 
Rn Smith, te ice daily, at 4 and 9. A N WN 
THE n Mr. King. at 2 and 8.—THE GIANT 
PLATE MACHINE, 3 and 7.30 daily.— Many other at trac- 
tions, Open at 12 and 7. Admission, ls. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HE NECESSARIES OF LIFE, 


A Fire in Winter, A Meal when Hungry, 
A Drink when Thirsty, A Bed at Night, 
A Friend in Need, A Lucifer Match in the Dark 
AND A 
BOX OF KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
At all times. 


Established upwards of Half a Century. Sold by all Chemists. 
Price ls 1\d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


E Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and 
— drop of Blood is Purified by taking 

WILLIS’S CONDENSED EXT&ACT OF SARSA- 
PARILLA AND QUININE. 

Free by return post for 2s. 9d. Infallible Restorer o 
Broken-down Health aud Blood ider; cures Indigestion 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and s Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence equal to that sold at 4s. 6d. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester. No agents 


eon HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEON CHESTS, and other ities, are pre- 
vented and cured by wearing Dr. CHANDLER'S IM- 
PROVED HYGIENIC on — ey BRAC 

t e voice 


and is es recommeuded to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and sym of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. 10s. 6d 


circulars forwarded. 


HE COAL-TAR PILL (Wright’s PILULA 
CAKBONIS DETERGENS),—* Kilkenny, January 
Ist, 1874.—Please send me two boxes of your valuable Coal 
Tar Pills, for which | enclose 28. 6d. I am bound to confess 
that I have derived more benefit from them than from any 
other pills.— Joux Ryan, Staff Sergeant.” They act upon 
the stomach, the liver, aud kidpeys—are aperient, tonic, and 
purifying. ‘They are the best female pills known, and are a 
sure remedy for thore painful affections, Hemorrhoids 
(Piles). By all Chemists in boxes Is. IId. and 2s, 9d.—W. 
V. Waicut & Co, Southwark-street, London, proprietors of 
the celebrated Coal ‘Tar Soap (Wright’s Sapo Carbonis 
Detegrens). 


Hae BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, and 
Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific). 
ELECTRIC BELLS, tor Lodge Gates and Stables to Houses. 
ELECTRIC BELLS, the best meaus of communication. 
ELECTRIC BELLS, the enemy of the burglar. 
— BELLS, with Battery and Wire complete, for 


FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
New Kewnrt-roap, S. E. 


REDERICK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per bor; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and Man —Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 

The house is + with every —— for ve high 
prosecution of the Hydropathic system, and possesses a hi 
character for — and — Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the sytem during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terme from 2is. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


DMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presentiny to every one the pleasures of sea 

i i necessity of a residence on the coast. 

Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyit _— Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
reet, City. 


— — 


SEA SALT should be used in every 
. Ite wonderful strengthening — are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists.—N.B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. 


T‘IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and moruing with a 


P 


solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finabary, London, E. C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a heaithful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 
Compcexion Pitts (Alxx. Ross’). 
HEY clear the skin, remove black specks and 
other imperfections, giving brightness to the , 1 
beauty to the face. 2s. 9d., post 34 stamps.—A LEX 88, 
igh Holbora, London, opposite Day and 


LI. D., 248, H 
Martin's. 
FURROWS IN THE SKIN. 
LABBINESS of the Flesh quickly removed b 
an outward using of ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TONIC, 
an astringent liquid, which tightens the skin and removes 
crow’s-foot marks, Ke. 3s. 6 J., post 54 stamps.—ALFX. 
Ross, LLD, . High Holborn, London. 


FACT.— ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This i 


Ross. It is merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for — 246, High Holhorn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the N ng ient in 
ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES O It is a sure 

. It is . ae i 3 

sent ‘for stamps.— ALEX. SS, 248, High Holborn, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH — 


re'ief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive 
thus igereasing that debility which lies at the root of the 


, modern science — to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
Cc H ELIXIR as true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
author ; 


repeatedly ho i- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 

and all affections of the throat and chest. 
1 by all 


rosby, 


read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 

— pas Sie V n copy of which can be 

‘DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


perties. 
Indigestion, 

Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
N N UD 

m mode of life, un th 

6 Fond climate, or other cause whatsoever, 4 
Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 1s. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each 
to be obtained of all Chemists, 


„ DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


wish to health and thus oug lite 
read Dr. Renken “ Ant. Lancet, or “ Hendy. uide 
Domestic Medicine, which — 2 had 


late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


— 


Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 


7 


8 5 


+f 


from any 
Con- 


— 


A XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 
plete with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. 8H 
BURY, 59, * . E. C. Factory, 98, a 


East Brixton, 
Re or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. en Set be made to 
NICON COMPANY (Lamited) 


REWS. 


the BEDFORD PANTECH 
Removals 


M. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS for 
ements, und also Values 


a ys and other I 
M 
4 * every purpose. Finsbury-place, Moorgaie- 


LD COINS FOR SALE. — Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free.—J. VERITY, Farisheaton, Dewsbury. 


— —— — — 


— 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
OF THE DAY RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers, 
WATERS AND SON, 
34, EASTCHEAP, E. C. 


HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION.—The 
8 classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to |), and the system of marking 
the same with the prices upon every roll of cloth and ready- 
made garment, is highly successful in securing that confi- 
deuce so necessary between buyer and seller. —SAMUEL 
BROTUERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, 


EW AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS. 
PRICE LIS r. 


WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 
Vv aneg rern — 
5 — Visiting, — Visiting, Winter 
Morn— Frock, Evening) Morn- Fruck, | Her- 
Tae. Clerical. | ‘Teavel- Clerical . 
| ling. ling. 


Fh Bante TS mh Death Goad 
OR Boodl Rand bes hod Be | =. 
D | “Bs. | 6 | * | — ae 
E 768. | = | * i= a a 50s. 
F ls. | Pls. | sis. Beall =| 55s. 
Gl Os. | 10d, 12 * * 
H | ‘Wis. | 112s. 107s. 1 | 70s. 1* 
Toe ee | 7Us. | 5 | 845. 
Ioan sizes|Guide to Patterns AU |Perfect |, 
for im- Self- | of every Cloths} in | UDap-. 
Measure| Class tho- Btyle in 

mse orto} most | gaat |eysehiy| ond | carte 
UITS in ENGLISH, SCOfCH, IRISH, and 
rr 
Worsted Superfine Cloths, Silk-mixed Coatings, 


Urs Ener LIST : 


te. | a. | sos. | 60s. | 10s. | 150. | 880. | os. | 1008. 


30s. | 42s. | 50s. | 60s. 
N * AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS. 


| TROUSERS. | g. | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 
— „Tao Suite in Uleters Chester- 
Clerical Thibets, every in every field and 

Morn- and / Weeds, clas ase and every 
A izs.6d.| — és. | iés. | 18s. 6d. | 15s. 6d. 
B 14s. — | 7s. 7 | 16s. Gd. | 198. 6d. 
C 16s. 16s. Se. 24s. 2is. | 240. 6d 
J Ie. Tra- 6d. . 6 . dis. 505. 
E 22s. 22s. 118. Sis. 27s. 330. 
F 26s. 24s. 12s. Sis. 30s. 40s. 
G 20 26s. 136. 33s. 33s. 456. 
| = 236. ids. — — — 

ee hao e Mie So 
| bets, hl High (Pattern 
| Io every New —— Suits | Class — 

| res, | = Style | class 

Material. Colour, — 21 — 

_ and Design. every hard free. 

| No | wear, * 

T.—Parents and 


Guardians are requested to notice that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS’ NEW FABRIC for BOYS’ CLOTHING is 
specially manufactured to resist hard wear. Suit for a boy 
four feet iu height, C class, 253.; D class, 30s. 6d.; price 
ascending or descending according to sise. “a 

of 


12 NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 
of E , eminent Statesmen, and Merchaut Princes, selected 
from all ranks ead perties, Each Portrait (with brief bio- 
— memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest 
most gentlemanly style of costume. Price 6d., or grat 

to purchasers. 

Patterns and guide to self-measurement seut free. 


an BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
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[jeans 
6 ay 4 GLASSES, £2 2s. and 


RIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 2ls. 
(Cases included.) 
LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 
7. very highly spoken of in Christian World,” July 31. 


TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 
by post to any part (without extra charge), with fuli instruo- 
tions, 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

8 R — — 1 and thief- Can 

to any window er opening. tuses 

tee CLARK ond CO. Sole wh may Rathboue-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 

VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk. 
. ~ London, E.C. Established fifty years. 
-B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, J.; 
Ladies’, 3s. 6d. 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.— 
Only two Medicines really act upon the Liver,—one is 
Mercury, or Blue Pill; the other, Dandelion. Thousands of 
constitutions have been destroyed by Mercury, Blue Pull, or 
Calomel. The only safe remedy is 


DR. KING’S DANDELION AND 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 


which act very gently on the liver, giving immediate relief in 
all cases of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 
giddiness, spasms, heartburn, flatulency, nervonsness, gout, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels — Manufacture d 
by J. Korke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., and sold al! 
over the world by every res ble Chemist end Medicine 
Vendor, in boxes, Is. lid, 28. 91, 40. 6d, and 11s. each. 


„ok the BLOOD is the LIFE.””"—See 
Denteronomy, chap. tii., verse 23. 
CIES WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For aud clearing the blood frow all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of al! kind 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 


Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cores Glandular Swelliugs, 
Clears the Blood from all I Impure Matzes. 
From whatever cause arising. _ 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the rietor solicits sufferers to give it a tri! 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimoniais from all pa-: 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, aud iu cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
eure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATEMT MEDICINE VENDORS 

t the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


RUPTU RES. 


any 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITEK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


inconvenience to the we:rer, and is perfectly cou 
observation 


by oa sen’ 
Os the Bou, wo inches Lalow the haps 


Mr. WHITE, 226, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single ‘Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d 


Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 64 


Priee of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pus: 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

By4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

— material is recom 
| iarly elastic and cow- 
Y essible, and the test invention for giving efficient and 
manent in all cases of WEAKNESS‘ aad | 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. 
Uise'an ordinary stocking. “Price te Gde'In, 64, Thun ant 

Price 8. 0 

16s. each. Postage, free. * 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


— 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


FRY 8 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


CARACAS 


COCOA. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


UPRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, AND SAFETY, 
BY USING THE 
Westminater Wedge- Fitting Composite Candies, 


which require neither paper nor scraping, but are made in all 
sizes and Sold everywhere. holesale only of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


— — — — — 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELUBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chagiler. 


FOR THE C2LD BATH, &c., 
CASH'S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


(Patent) 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


Hosiers and Drapors, &., everywhere. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded 6 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measi:re from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


sOKW1OK'’S sit 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


base boom awarded 
THREE MEDALS 
for its supertority over all others, and ts ased by mon- 
for making brea, ry. 
reat e “ded 9 pacity as od 
ls. boxea, of a!) grocers. 


The Use of the 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH 
Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teath. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to ite pristipe hue, no matter at 
what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL sad C0.“8, 
and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Articles, 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS aad PERFU MERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, I ondon. 


LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 


(REGISTERED.) 

In addition to its natural f and delicacy of per- 
ume, effectually prevents the bite of insects. Produces a 
refreshing coolness and softening of the skin, also a cheerful- 
fulness not produced by any other toilet soap. Specially 
suited for the seaside and warm climates. 

In tablets 4d. and 6d. each; also boxes, ls. and 18. 6d. 
each, containing three tablets. 
See name on each tablet. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BrsHopscate-Srreer, Lonpoy ; 


Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
illa is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease ; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 
Use LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
as 4 tor ay ee soups, mae Cnet mp Nee lh 
ves fine flavour and great strengt variabl i 
ouseliolds when fairly tried. ’ * 
Caution.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


COL onen J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, e.; best Inland, 30s.; best 
Coke, 16e.—cash on delivery, Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 336.; 2nd Wallsend, 32«. ; 
best Wigan, 308. best Silkstone, 30s.; new Silkstone, 


293.; Best Clay Cross, 208.; Clay Cross Seconda, 
27s. Derby Bright, 286.; , 28%; Kitchen, 
238. Hartley, 24, Cobbles, 24% nts, 24% Steam, 
24% Coke, Ide, per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened. Depédts, 
A N.; Ki E.; Heau- 
voir Wharf, d-road; Great N Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and Sonth Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, ’ -basin, 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
firat seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY'S 
PATENT RANUE io with the PATENT SELF.- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8 in 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues 
BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPAN Is only address is 470, Ox‘ord-steeet, Jondon, 


3 Sasa * FREEZING — 2 
— — C Ines, d 

denen cad . qporeiion, ovth tans than ball 

usual quantity of ice or cost fur freesing compound. I iste 


free. 
BRITISH end AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 


COMPANY, 470, Oxford-atreet, W. C ails 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THT WORLD. 


For „ Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Kere 

Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and O lm n, in Id. packets ; Ol 
* I, le. Gd, and 2s. Lines, 


Proprietors—GOODALA, BACK HOUSE A CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


* 

The most Delicious and Sance in the World 
672,192 bottles sold iu one mouth (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, and em, im bottles, at 6.1, I.., and 


— —— 


Manufacturers—GOO DAIL, B \CK HOUSE, & oO. 1. 
Diploma of Merit, Venus Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and Stomachic to all suffering froma 
General Dehility, N aul tue .. 
Appetite, and acknow J to be THE BEST AND ONRAP .4° 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC, 
Recommended for ite pusity by the “ Food Journal,’ 
“ Auti-Adulteration Review,” “The Laacet,” Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M. D., Ke, & . 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bottles, at Is, 
le. 1pd., 2¢., and 24. 3d. each, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & co. Leeds. 
INVALIDS. 


Asaiposep Reviews or THe Boon:— 


The Mernopist Recorpser says, “ Success testified by 
Miwisters,” Ke, &c. 

Tne Watcumaw says,“ The work will well repay peru- 
sal,” &c., &. 

The Parmitive Mernopist says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success.” 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 
For 


arming Chapels, Schools, and Public ith 
san Wee Air, is superseding other 1 


TesTiIMONIAL 


= Loudon, N. W., Feb. 
“ Dear Bix, —I am happy to say that 
ratus you put vare 
patead- 


veness. 
“I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 
Testimovia's free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
ede, near Manchester. 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE for lnpiegstion, r and Liver Con- 


PLAINTS. Recirs# for with 
trial box of Lo sent 
free on 

Sauitary 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
Shortly will be Published, Price ONE PENNY, 


The Sundan School Chronicle: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
HELP AND INTELLIGENCE FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORKERS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 


WILL BE FULL OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS ror tus CLASS anv tas DESK 


It will contain SERIAL TALES by Popular Authors. 
IT WILL BE CONTRIBUTED TO BY SOME OF THE 
BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL WRITERS. 
IT WILL BE THE 


MEDIUM or COMMUNICATION FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 


will aim to be a bright, pithy, nied, and heipful 
8 to all Sund Workers. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
_56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 


and of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 

a5 SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by 

G. Bratz, D.D, LL.D. Sixpence, Monthly, 
— 


‘RS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW STORY is 
begun in the OCTOBER PART. 


(ONTENTS FOR OCTOBER :— 


Bersy Wells. By Mrs. Henry | A in Christ. By 
Wood, Author of “East; William T. M‘Auslane. 
Lynne,” “Oswald Cray,” | The Lord's Controversy. By 
Ke. Chaps. 1.—III. Rev. Professor y 

Recollections of Or. —_ Leathes, M.A 

0 7 October, By 1 Conder Gray. 
James Stewart,M.D. L-1V. | Little 2 y Caroline 

The Colportenr in Ireland.“ North. 

By W.G ah age D. 0. Our Swiss Guide. By Frances 

A Benediction By C. He 


Ridley Havergal. 
Brooke. At Eventide it shall be Li 
The Church 7 By the of 

E. George B 


. Wheeler, 


And 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard, T. Salman, }. Carlisle, 
and others. 


Daldy, Isbister, and Co, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, No. XC., Oro, price 3s. 6d, 


RITISH and + py EVANGELICAL 
DD. REVIEW. Edited by Rev. J. Oswald Drxes, 


ConTENTS. 


I. eats of Presbyterianiem, By the Rev. Wil 
2S Stirling. 


IV. Is 8 oon. Gaia Rev. T. F. 
y ? the 
Henderson, Lathones. * 


V. Williams — By Alexander Falconer, Esq, 

VI. Galilee in the Time of Christ. Part II. By the Rev. 

Selah Merrill, Audover, Mass. 

VIL, Life and its in. By ‘Prof. I. Alleyne Nicholson, 
of the University of Toronto, 

VIII. Current Literature. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


THE PREACHER’S SERIAL. 


in 
R. AD CLARKE’3 COMMENTARY 
on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. By the 
. Taomuey Smiuru. 


London: William Tegg & Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


NEW MUSIC. 
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Blessing of . 
Ouly One to Bless aad Cheer 


7b 
1 


the Nightin- | The Flowers. 3s 
ear 


82 
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115 
Paez 2 
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<2 
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et 


He 
2 
2 
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pair. 
Her Bright Smile. 4s. 
She Sang among the Flowers. New Yeart Len Chimes 3s. 


All at half-price, nest hte, in stamps, 
Leadon : Sole Robert 
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Rosas. Two Vols, crown 8vo, price 12s. 


the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
8vo, price Gs. 


An Essay On Tue Pexsonattty AND MINISTRY OF 


Henry 8, King and Co., 65, Cornhill; and 12, Paternoster- 


* 
* 


6. 4. 
„TL 
|| Norah, Sweet Norah. Ia D 
Oh! Would I were a Fairy 
Queen. 
oe be 


HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS. 
New Fditions on the 17th instant as follows :— 


SSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL, 
Contributed to the “ Edinburgh Revie c.“ By Henny 


AYS on SOME THEOLOGICAL CON. 
TROVERSIES of the TIME, Contributed chiefly 30 
By the same Author. Crown 


London : Longmans and Ce. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, ‘12s, 
THE PARACLETE: 


THE HOLY GHOST. 


With some Reference to current Discussions. 


row. 


Now ready, price 61, 32mo, cluth boards, 


PPENDI to ‘“* PSALMS and HYMNS,” 
Ke. (The Leeds Hymn-Book.) Compiled by Gro. 

Wu. Conner. 

„% The Hymn-Book may be had in various sites and 

bindings, both with and without the Supplement. 


Lond en: John PF. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
1 TIONS. 


The BEI? en QUA Ri RIE RLY REVIEW, 
No. CXX, for Octo, price 6s., contaming — 


I. The Mystics of the Fourteenth Century ani the 
Reformation 


II. The Lesser Light. 
III. Our Naval > nirements. 

IV. Me Motley’ 

v. The Sources of the Loudou Water Supply. 

VL. The Abolition of Patronage and the Seorc) Churches. 
VII. The Ertablished Church and its Defenders. 
VIII. Sie Kdem Landseer. 
IX. Contemporary Literature. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST for 
BER is now ready, price 61, containing — 
IL. The Editor on his Travels, Lache,. 
II. Consider the Lilies. 
III. A Season at the Springs. 
N. The Bishop of Ripon. 
4 tional Singing. 
— f God (Fett)). By Thomas II. Gill. 
vit Rel berty in Turkey. 
VIII. The Conversion of Lord Kipon. 
1X. On the Incomes of Ministers. 
X. Notices of New Books. 


MR. R. W. DALE'S NEW WORK. 


ESTANTISM : its Ultimate Prin- 
ei By R. W. — M. A., Birmingham, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 64 


Recently published, crown 8vo, 6s. 6.1., 


The STEWARDSHIP of LIFE; or, 
ee S the Parable of the Talents. By Rev. Jas. 
I 


Second Edition, 3s. 6.1., cloth, with Purtraits, &, 
The SINGING CAMPAIGN for TEN 


the Misses 
to Miss KATE THOMAS, of Oswestry, and Miss 
BLANCHE W. TOLLER, of Kettering. For Terms apply 
to the Misses Rogers. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


assisted by superior English 


EATHFIELD, H ANDSWORTHE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


School for Boys hitherto conducted by 
will be TRANSFERRED, at Coristmas, 


The Preparatory 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, ye by the Misses HE WITT, 
and Foreign Masters. 
The AUTUMN 1 TERM commenced Monpar, Sept. 2let. 


THOUSAND POUNDS; or, the Jubilee Singers in 
Great Britain. By the Kev. Gustavus D Pixx, MA. 


Also, by the same Author, Thirty-third Thousand, price 4s, 


clotn, 

The JUBILEE SINGERS and their 
CAMPAIGN tor TWENTY TuUWOUSAND DUL- 
LARS. With the Words aud Music of 61 Songs. 

„A few copies of the above works bound together are on 


sale, price 7s. 


BY THE REV. CLEMENT CLtM\ANCE, B.A., OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 
ie: = JOINING the CHURCH”: or 
Counsels of a Pastor to a newly-ad- 
— — of a Congregatioual Church, given 
on his reception into Chri tiau fellowship : together 
with Leaves from Pastoral Note-books. This Day. 
Price 3d., Neat Wrapper, or 6d. iu cloth. 
II. DECIDE for CHRIST. 18th Thou- 
Price 3d, Neat Wrapper, or 6d. in cloth. 
III. CON ON FESS CHRIST. A Sequel to 
Decide fur Christ.“ Just Pubtushed, price 3d., 
Neat 1 or Gd. in cloth. 
London: Hodder & Stoughten, Paternoater-row. 


0. to LIGHT. By the Author of 
Anne Boleyn: a Tragedy.” 
“ Pervaded by a spirit o euligitened picty.”—Woetchman. 
“A series of well-conceived aud musical hymns, We have 
read the little volume with 2 1 — Nonconfurmist. 
rice 


Hodder and Stoughton, Pateruo, ter- row. 


a 


TROUD LA LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE ECHRS’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


run TERM began Mopar, Septorwter . 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTas.isuenp 185). 

M. KI. 4. assisted by competent N Masters. 

JOHN rg me i N M. P., Halifax, Chaicman. 
W. H. LEE, Eeg., J akefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, MA, Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A, Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


ComMITTER. 
Rev Robert Bruce, M.A. | J. Ar. gg, Ea, J. P., Wakefield. 

li nddersfield. T. W. Barnley, Esq, Gomersa! . 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A. Halifax. George Clay, Es}, ‘Dewsbury 
Rev. Chas, Lilia ** York. | James Dodgshan, „Leeds. 
Rev. J “James, F .S., Morley.| Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax 
Rev. James Rae, B.A., Batley.) II. Sugden, Eeg., Bei 
Rer. J. R. Wolsteaholme,| W. II. Lee, Ks .,J.P., akefield 

MA, Wakefield Joshua Taylor, Beg. . Batley. 

M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have poem & in 
announcing, that a ne bu has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pupiia, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. “ The school itself is an 
exccliently-contrived building, where . . nothing bas been 
spare! to provide fine, lofty, and w. ll-farnished classroome, 
l examined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and foued them 
superior to most that [ have inspected. The sitnation cannot 
well be surpassed fur healthiness.”—Ex'ract from the Cam- 
bridge Examiner's Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

‘The course of instruction includes ail branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematic;!, an! Co omercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any depart meut of business, or for eutranve 
at the Universities. 

There are two periols of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer). and one for three weeks (at Christm.s). 

Aplications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon 
Principal—Mrs. HENKY BAKER 
(Widow of the late Rev. Henry Baker, of Lewisham), 
assisted by superior Masters from Oxford aod an adequate 
staff of resident Governesses. 

This old-establist.ed School sffords, on moderate terms, 
educational advantages of the first order, combine! with 
careful Christian training. Pupils prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations. Prospectuses on application. 


DUCATIONAL TRAINING for LADIES. 


Miss WIIEELER. having many applications for Trained 
Teschers which she is unable to meet, has made arrange- 
ments with a competent | for the resumption of a 
Tratning Class in connection with her Private ool. 

YOUNG LADIES of sixteea and upwards RECEIVED 
as GOVERNESS PUPILS. 

For references, terms, aud other details, I. to Miss 
Wheeler, Cromwell House, Bromley Common, 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTUN-SUPER-MARE. 


Principals— Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMlrd and Miss FERRIS, 


nations. 
French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P. 


Ed 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. ‘T'weuty-sit 
(out of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 
Cambridge Local Examinations since 1859. Full particulars 
aud refereoces on application to the Principal. 


11 (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLK ESTUNE-ROAD, DOVER. 
This — . — offers unuau d educational a 


Home comforts and the of the pupils especially 
studied. Large house and in a healthy and picturesque 
situation. Moderate terms. Guverness pupil i Ad- 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS havin the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 

—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and Sustainia 

Power— Easiness of Digestion—and especially, 1110 
a — Ons trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 

Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA CUCOA has achieved a thorough 


success, and every other Cocoa in the 


e 
re een 


RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 
at short notice aud at moderate prices, For estimates, 
apply to— 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1837. 
Tuning and Repairs contracted for. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gusert L. BAver. 
Improved Euetts un Manuracrurs, suitable for 
HURCH AND Cuapet SERVICES, 
Pamihes, Ke., Ke. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
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Published by W. R. Wu cox, at No. 18, 
London; R 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. -W 
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